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‘lic schools is astounding. No nation in 

rid history has even attempted to pro- 
vide educational facilities to the extent that 
we are now doing. Not only are elementary 
schools available at public expense to prac- 
ily every one of our twenty-five million 
younger children, but public schools of 
secondary grade are available with some- 
iy approaching equal universality. Col- 
wes and and professional 
schools—both public and private—offer ad- 
vanced learning to numbers never contem- 
plated in any other country. 


universities 


The growth of the publie school system is 
ne of the wonder stories of American his- 
Only fifty years ago the enrolment 
n all schools, both publie and private, was 
eleven million, chiefly in the elementary 
To-day it is thirty million. On 
the secondary level the increase has been 
staggering—from a quarter of a million in 
Is80 to seven million in 1935.7 Colleges 


erades, 


‘It is difficult to arrive at an accurate figure for 
high school attendance because the growth of junior 
olleges and junior high schools has broken up some- 
What the older categories. The estimate of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association for enrolment during 
the year 1934~35 in publie high schools (last four 
rs of the course) is 6,719,000. If to these are 
added the approximately 450,000 students in private 
ondary schools, the total secondary school enrol- 
nt appears as 7,169,000. The estimated present 
nited States population aged 15 to 18 is 
175,000. If these estimates are at all correct, 


RURAL EDUCATION 


By EDWIN R. EMBREE 
PRESIDENT OF THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 


erica’s record in the development of 


and universities, two generations ago the 
rare privilege of an educational élite, now 
enroll a million and a quarter students in 
what 
higher learning. 


is euphemistically referred to as 

Obviously it has been necessary to pro- 
duce with lghtning-like speed the huge 
numbers of teachers required to meet this 
educational emergency. Small wonder that 
many teachers to-day are inadequately pre- 
pared, woefully deficient in their own per- 
sonal development and in knowledge as to 
what and how children should be taught. 
Even so we have, at least in numbers, met 
the situation. <A and a quarter 
teachers are now engaged in America’s task 
of education. 

There have been 


million 


errors, mistakes and 
slipshod practises in this mushroom growth 
of our educational system. There is ad- 
mittedly more school attendance than real 
education. 
nomenon is that education has been able to 
keep pace at all with this explosive magnifi- 
cation of numbers, that teachers of any sort 


could be recruited, given even a few ideas 


But the truly surprising phe- 





approximately 70 per cent. of the American young 
people of high school age are actually in high 
school. In such highly developed countries as 
Great Britain, France and Germany, while ele- 
mentary schools are as universal as in America, 
secondary education is highly selective, not going 
above 15 or 18 per cent. of the young people of 
secondary school age and running in gross numbers 
not above a few hundred thousand. 
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of subject-matter and of pedagogy, and 


rushed to hold the educational dykes against 


the rising tide of millions on millions of 
students in ever higher branches of the 
school system. 


Simply because America has done so 


great a work in building a system of public 
schools, she must now begin the task of 
offering real education to her young people. 
We have 


gantie physical plant, we 
whelmed by the necessity of finding teach- 


been busy constructing the gi- 
have been over- 
ers of even minimum qualifications to 
handle the swelling hordes of pupils, we 
have been fighting our way through prob- 
lems of organization and administration. 
But now we must turn our attention toward 
education itself, toward developing the in- 
telligence, the skill, the individual and so- 
cial resourcefulness of thirty millions of 
young people. No nation has ever built so 
wide an educational base in physical plant 
and organization and enrolment; no nation 
has ever had so stirring an opportunity to 
test the possibilities of edueation—rich, full 


and free—for all the people. 


RURAL PROBLEMS 


The whole school system suffers from for- 
malism, from routine concern with a few 
items. Dogmatic insistence upon methods 
and procedures is a deadening type of fun- 
damentalism among educators. It is true 
that knowledge of certain subject-matter 
and skill in certain of the intellectual tools 
are essential to successful life in the modern 
world. But owl-eyed attention to the rou- 
tine drills has led too many teachers to 
forget the child, to overlook the fact that 
the task of education is to enable individual 
children to come to their fullest personali- 
ties and to live most usefully in a very real 
but ever changing world. 

Scholastic routine is peculiarly harmful 


to rural schools. The present curriculum 


has been largely made up by people in cities 
and has been chiefly aimed toward urban 
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schools. Mueh of the rote learning js 

little value even to children who are groy 
ing up to become clerks and industrial work 
ers. But it is even less appropriate fo; 
children of the farms and countrysides 


During recent decades, when we were 
hypnotized by industrial prosperity and 
urban glamor, we ceased to think of ¢} 
country except as a place from which 
escape. Formalistic schools were as actiy: 
as any of the other forces of the past hal! 
century in carrying children’s attentions 
and ambitions from the country to the city 
In fact schools were a kind of sieve 
separating the smart from the dull and it 
was an axiom of the times that the smart 
would quickly migrate to the cities, leaving 
only the dullards to make country life even 
more dismal and soggy than it had been 
before. 

The first and great reform in 
schools, therefore, is that education shal! 
direct itself to the peculiar needs of country 
children with a view to making them happy} 
and useful citizens of country life. Let 
us look for a moment at the kind of prepara- 
tion children need for rural living. [ive 
items stand out: 


rura| 


1. The ability to read (and write) clear|) 
and understandingly. 

2. Some skill in the use of figures. 

3. Knowledge of farming, including 
some general understanding of bio- 
logical processes and an appreciation 
of nature. 

4. Manual dexterity, especially in the 
handling of wood, fabrics and other 
materials, and in simple mechanics 

5. Health. 


These are self-evident necessities for any 
successful life in the country. It seems 
naive to argue the need of education in such 
obvious items. But the simple fact is that 
rural children are not getting from their 
schools anything approaching adequate 
preparation in these fundamentals. 
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Reading is, of course, the first command- 
eyen among the basic three R’s. If 
hild can and does read he ean care for 
est of his education by his own efforts. 
difference between educated and un- 
ated people is almost entirely the dif- 
ence in the range and understanding of 
jr reading. Abraham Lincoln was one 
e best educated of men in spite of 
ieaver schooling—beecause he read _ so 
In spite of its basie position in education, 
lure in ability to read is one of the com- 
onest faults of American pupils. Any 
visitor to schools is shocked by the number 
f children who are almost completely de- 
ficient in the use of this elemental tool of 
knowledge. Many pupils even in the mid- 
die grades of elementary school can not suc- 
‘eed in the guessing game of ealling off 
words from the printed page. But much 
more serious is the great mass of pupils 
who, although they ean glibly call indi- 
vidual words, have no comprehension of 
what they are reading, in fact have no 
realization that reading is a means of ac- 
quiring information and inspiration—not 
merely a school exercise. 

Schools—rural or urban—need take no 
credit for educating their pupils until this 
essential of learning to read is fully 
achieved. Almost the whole of the elemen- 
tary school may be regarded as practice in 
And reading, by the same token, 
should not be thought of as a ‘‘lesson,’’ 
something to be had from a special class 
or a special set of text-books, but as the 
means of mastery of all the subjects and 
projects which make up school life—and all 
The fundamental task—ill done in 
present schools—is to enable the child to 
learn to read. 

Expression in written and oral language 
is the obverse of reading. It is a part of 


reading. 


lite, 


the process of gaining acquaintance and 
competence in the use of that amazing so- 
cial tool—one of the most important inven- 
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tions man has ever made—the communica- 
tion of ideas by words. Penmanship and 
spelling are among the mechanics of writ- 
ing; the ability to express oneself clearly 
and effectively is a higher aspect of the 
same process. 

Ability to deal with numbers and figures 
is another of the essentials of modern life. 
The place of arithmetic in the school pro- 
gram needs no argument. It may be 
pointed out, however, that the goal is not 
knowledge of special traditional tricks of 
formal mathematics but a general under- 
standing of the concept of number as a tool, 
together with skill in handling the usually 
very simple problems of everyday life. 
The task of arithmetic is really very easy 
if teachers would only set themselves to it. 
It is also very important, but this impor- 
tance has to do with real life, not with a lot 
of erossword puzzle work, however hal- 
lowed these puzzles may be by history and 
tradition. 

The remaining subjects on our list fall 
into another class. They are recognized as 
needed preparation for living, especially in 
the country. But they are not generally 
recognized as a part of school work. Yet if 
we think of edueation as the leading out of 
a child’s capacities, as the development of 
him to be happy in himself and effective in 
his community, we must plan not in terms 
of traditional school disciplines but in terms 
of what the child needs as preparation for 
his life. 

We are not urging farming and manual 
training as vocational subjects. The educa- 
tion here should be just as general as that 
in reading or arithmetic or other present 
school subjects. An understanding of farm- 
ing carries one as far as he cares to go in the 
study of nature and of biology, yet it has 
all the interest of life and the making of a 
living, all the definiteness and concreteness 
of specific tasks in planting, breeding, eulti- 
vating and harvesting. There is variety of 
interest, for the harvest may be cotton or 
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vats from a plant crop, eggs or milk from 
domestic animals, or honey from an intri- 
cately organized colony of insects. The cul- 
tivating may consist of fertilizing and irri- 
vating and preparing the soil for plants, of 
food and care for horses and cows, of spe- 
cial skill in persuading hens to elaborate 
their penchant for the laying of eggs or of 
luring bees to settle down in a given spot 
as well 


and store up food. The economic 


as the biological—aspects of farming are 


important; farm children should learn 


something about marketing and costs and 
the special economic interests of the farm 
¢vroup. 

No one the 


life of skill in bending nature to 


can deny influence upon 
modern 
our needs; no one can deny the rich field 
of learning in the general and special study 
of nature. If the school has not yet organ- 
ized these rich and living topies so that they 
can be readily acquired by pupils, it is high 
With all due modesty we 


suggest that an exact knowledge of how to 


time it did so. 


manipulate corn and cows and honey bees 
is even more enlightening (as well as more 
useful) than intimate acquaintance with 
the vagaries of least common denominators, 
lists of the kings of England, or other tradi- 
tional tricks of the schoolmaster’s trade. 
Manual dexterity is equally necessary to 
the country boy. It is not merely that he be 
enabled to mend a broken chair or tinker 
with an automobile—important as these are 
but also that he be given an outlet for 
creative work in making objects both useful 
and beautiful. This is not a suggestion that 
we repudiate machine production and re- 
turn to a handcraft But ma- 
chines and hand skill should supplement 
each other. Much furniture, building, deco- 
ration and clothing can be made more beau- 
tifully by hand than by any machine, and 
much more cheaply for the man who makes 
The person who can use his hands 


economy. 


them. 
with a master’s skill in building a house, 
painting a picture, playing the violin or 
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weaving cloth has a means of expression 
that is about as nearly godlike as a human 
being can achieve. He also has a pretty 
sure foundation for making a living. 

Manual training was a good solid plirase 
which should be restored to academic honor 
We got off the track by beginning to de- 
scribe certain subjects as vocational train- 
ing. Understanding of nature and hand 
skill are no more vocational than reading 
and arithmetic. Both sets of subjects are 
necessary to competence either in making a 
living or in living. Farming and manual! 
dexterity should be learned as practically 
as reading and figuring, but also as broadly 
and generally as any so-called academic 
subject. 

In connection with these arts of living, of 
course, attention will be given to the home 
as well as to the farm. Cooking, dressmak- 
ing and housekeeping are natural partners 
of carpentry and planting. 

Health is a more difficult subject for the 
school. The laws of bacteriology and physi- 
ology which underlie disease and the pro 
tection of health are so intricate as to be 
beyond the grasp of children. Further- 
more, protection against the great con- 
tagions often requires public rather than 
private action. 

Yet health is so important to any sort of 
robust living that every child should have 
some knowledge of its basie laws, some com- 
petence in protecting himself and his com- 
panions from the commoner diseases. This 
is especially true in the country, where 
public sanitation is apt to be less developed 
than in cities and where the struggle against 
disease is more nearly an individual or fam- 
ily matter. Some acquaintance with proper 
balance in diet is also essential, for, in spite 
of the supposed presence of nourishing and 
wholesome foods on the farm, rural eating 
is apt to fall into meager and ill-balanced 
patterns. Since poor country diet often 
results from the absence of diversity of 
erops, health and gardening become supple- 








ntary subjects. At the moment health is 

‘obably the most unsatisfactory of all 

Any one who ean devise 

stimulating and 

lesome procedure for the school in this 
will be a publie benefactor. 

[hese five subjects we submit as the es- 


ol courses. 


courses, projects 


sentials of the elementary school in a rural 
iistriet. If children gain competence in 
se they may live happily and success- 
y. Surely the learning of five broad 
pics is not too much to expect from the 
six to eight years of the common school. 


[he reason these, or any other subjects, 
:not mastered is that the school attempts 
‘ram a great multitude of lessons into 
brief days. <A plethora of ‘‘subjeets’’— 
rtificial fragments of knowledge 
ired in the elementary course: reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
istory, eivies, physical exercise, hygiene, 
iterature, shop work, often a whole series 
f specialized hand drills, such as sewing, 





are ‘‘re- 


writing 


‘arpentry, cooking, mechanics and some- 
times little arbitrary subdivisions of the 
sciences. In a typical rural school where 
two or three teachers are handling six or 
‘ight grades, this multiplicity of subjects, 
separately rehearsed by each grade, means 
lividing the day’s schedule into tiny seg- 
ents often actually of only fifteen minutes 
each. It is not surprising that teachers 
driven by these fantastie schedules of rote 
essons fail to offer real education in any 
subject, or that children hurried from class 
class come to regard school as a place for 
reciting rather than for learning. 
Objection may be made to our small list 
topics on the ground that they omit 
realms of knowledge which wiser men than 
we have decided every child must learn be- 
fore he ean be said to have completed the 
elementary grades. The first answer to this 
‘that it is better for a child to master a 
few subjeets than to fail to learn a great 
many. The second answer is that if a few 
subjects are taught thoroughly and broadly 
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they will include more than the child now 
learns even of the other small subdivisions. 

Reading, for example, can not be taught 
in the absence of something to read. Read- 
ing should include even in the first six or 
eight years of school a wide range of litera- 
ture and_ history 
Farming and health of necessity inelude 
The practical prob- 


and social comment. 
elementary science. 
lems of agriculture and of handwork bring 
in many ealeulations which are the best pos- 
sible experience and training in both the 
theory and practice of mathematics. 
Another objection often offered against a 
simple and fundamental program in the 
elementary school is that pupils must be 
instructed in a wide variety of lessons in 
preparation for the requirements of high 
there are two 


school and college. Again 


answers. First, the elementary years are 
more important than any others in the 
whole educational course. 


ica the great mass of pupils—especially in 


Even in Amer- 


the country—does not have any schooling 
except these elementary years. Further- 
more, elementary education is the founda- 
tion of all other. Unless sound preparation 
is received in these early years the child 
is stopped from progress at the higher 
reaches. It would be far from wise to per- 
vert sound learning in the all-important 
elementary course because of any arbitrary 
needs, however great they are supposed to 
be, of the less important higher branches 
of the educational system. 

But, as a matter of fact, the high school 
does not properly have these arbitrary re- 
quirements. The only fixed needs for sue- 
cess in secondary school are competence in 
the great intellectual tools of reading and 
number and some practice in methods of 
using these tools in ferreting out inereas- 
ingly recondite fields of knowledge. That 
is absolutely all that is required as prepa- 
ration for high school both in theory and 
in actual American practice. The particu- 
lar special subjects that may have been 
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touched on in common school are all gone 
over again at the secondary level: history, 
literature, civics, mathematics and the sev- 
If a child has 


a real mastery of his mental tools and some 


eral subheadings of science. 


enlightening experience in using these tools 
in any division of subject-matter, he ean 
easily handle the far-from-difficult tasks of 
the high school. The real trouble is that 
too often children with a smattering of 
many little topics have no knowledge of 
any of them and no competence in the use 


of the basie tools of reading and number. 


SociaAL FORCES AND THE SCHOOL 


We have not listed social studies among 
the subjects of the rural school because it 
the whole school should 
the 
And the school whieh realizes its full fune- 


seems to us that 
be organized around social setting. 
tions, especially in the country districts, 
will be at work improving and leavening 
the life of Our 


efforts, in common with other current move- 


social the community. 
ments in educational reform, have the gen- 
eral aim of making the school a vital social 
force. 

In earlier days the task of the school was 
simple. Parents in the home gave children 
their social direction and acquainted them 
at first hand with the homely skills of farm- 
ing, the hand trades and homemaking. The 
church reinforeed this home training on the 
side of social solidarity and of instruction 
in the Festivals, patriotic 
celebrations, husking bees and community 
works offered further solidarity and a great 
deal of very normal recreation. Under such 
conditions in Europe and America, even as 


local mores. 


late as a hundred years ago, the school was 
simply a place to which the children were 
sent to gain a few skills—chiefly the three 
R’s—which the parents either did not pos- 
sess or were too busy or too impatient to 
impart. The motivation was clear and di- 
rect. The parents knew very definitely why 
they sent their children to school. And if 
they didn’t learn to read or spell or figure 
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the parents applied an immediate stimulus 
or applauded the teacher for doing so. If 
social behavior was aberrant, the schoo] was 
not left to deal with it alone; the home ani 
the church moved up their strong forces 
to an immediate and direct attack. Simi- 
larly in primitive societies to-day the initi- 
ation ceremonies and instruction in the 
adolescent houses for boys and girls are 
conducted by the whole body of members 
of the tribe. It is true that priests (equiva- 
lents in such societies of our teachers) often 
have special functions in initiation and 
adolescent discipline, but they are acting 
directly for the tribe and in the presence 
and with the cooperation of the whole body 
of men (or, in the ease of girls, of the w) 
body of the adult women ). 

Thus in primitive societies or in the 
simpler eras of Europe and America the 
task of the school was clear and the motiva- 
tion was a direct responsibility of the 
parents and of the whole community. 

Then in the western world two things 
happened swiftly and_ simultaneously. 
With the industrial revolution and _ the 
rapid progress of machinery and science, 
life became enormously complex. The 
school had to take over the teaching of a 
wide variety of subjects which were com- 
pletely beyond the time or the competence 
of the parents and in many cases beyond 
the clear understanding of the community. 
Furthermore, with labor-saving machinery 
the work of children was no longer needed 
or even permitted. Therefore increasingly 
children were dumped onto the schools, 
which have had to assume a custodial as 
well as an educational function. At the 
same time the home and the church began 
to wane in influence until to-day they retain 
only a shadow of their earlier prestige and 
social power. Thus the school has been left 
with a stupendous and ever-growing task 
and without the support (let alone the 
sympathetie understanding) of other social 
forces. 

Small wonder that in meeting their her- 











n tasks teachers formalized their sub- 
ts and routinized their schedules. They 
do something to guarantee that they 
red even the surface of the welter of 
seribed the 
of which the teachers only 


information, relevance of 
even 
y realized. Small wonder that the 
lren, no longer directed by parents or 
y well-knit public opinion, began to 
rd school as something artificial, and 
d to turn it into a kind of competitive 
a question and answer contest— 

ween teachers and pupils. 
he problem to-day is to restore teaching 
something like the directness to life of 
earlier instruction, to make both teach- 
rs and pupils realize that learning is vital 
the happiness and effectiveness of the 
ndividual child and of the community. At 
‘same time the school must be enabled 
) take into itself those functions of social 
eadership which unfortunately other agen- 
ies have given up. If one were able to 
‘construct at once a well-balanced society he 
would probably hesitate to concentrate all 
social responsibility and initiative in a 
single institution. But in America to-day, 

where can we turn but to the school? 

Community leadership as well as educa- 
tional direction makes more acute the prob- 
lem of qualified teachers. More and more 
we need fine, well-balanced, thoroughly 
educated persons for the high post of 
teacher—more so in the country than in the 
city, for rural regions are peculiarly lack- 
ing in other agencies and other leaders. 
Yet how can we expect great personalities 
in rural schools, when the whole teaching 
profession is poorly paid and little esteemed, 
when pay and respect are least in the ele- 
mentary grades which are the foundations 
the whole educational system, and when 
remuneration, both monetary and social, is 

lowest of all in rural schools? 
A great deal can be done by better mate- 
rials of instruetion. Since we ean not ex- 
t to transform quickly the million and a 
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quarter teachers who to-day staff our edu- 
cational system, a short cut to improved 
education is better organized and better 
edited materials which may be used directly 
by the pupils. If these texts and pamphlets 
make clear the history anc the direct social 
utility of such seemingly artificial processes 
as written language and the use of money, 
as mathematics and science and _ political 
organization, the pupil himself may take 
an increasing part in his own edueation. 


THE FUND’S PROGRAM 


It is clear that the huge and intricate 
system of public schools can not be trans- 
formed by any panacea. The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund has 
educational revolution. 
tentatively and cautiously what we call an 
exploration into rural education. We are 
doing just that—exploring the field. We 
are reacquainting ourselves intensively and 
exhaustively with the rural scene, and in 


undertaken 
We have begun 


not any 





cooperation with the publie school authori- 
ties of several southern states we are try- 
ing out experiments in various types of 
school work. From time to time we hope to 
make suggestions either general or detailed 
—such as the outline above of the eduea- 
tional needs of rural children. These we 
make not as dicta but for the purpose of 
provoking discussion and experimentation 
which may result ultimately in finding 
some of the answers. From time to time we 
shall experiment under the direction of our 
own personnel in new types of courses, in 
fresh materials of instruction, in untradi- 
tional methods of organizing study, and 
ultimately in methods of preparing teach- 
ers. We shall report frequently on the 
things we are doing and also upon ventures 
in rural education carried on in various 
regions of the United States and in several 
foreign countries.” 

2 Mimeographed Bulletins of the Rural School 


Exploration, including reports of our work and 


of informal surveys of rural schools in various 
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The first year of the exploration, just 
passed, was devoted almost exclusively to 
acquainting ourselves intimately with the 
southern rural scene. Eight groups of ex- 
plorers—about half white and half colored 

lived in various communities of Georgia, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. While regarding 
the their central 


young people studied every aspect of their 


school as concern these 


districts: farming and farm economies, the 
church, the homes, the social organization. 
It seemed to us that only on the foundation 
of exact and comprehensive knowledge of 
the communities which the schools are to 
serve and on which the schools must rely 
for support, could we begin to plan wisely 
for any improvement in school procedures. 

Next year we are continuing a smaller 
number of more systematie rural studies 
and are carrying on a number of experi- 
ments with certain publie schools in which 
superior teachers have been appointed by 
the local authorities on our nomination and 
partly with our support. The experiments 
will include methods and scope of teaching 
and of school and community organization, 
the development of new texts and brochures 
libraries 
We 


expect to continue for some time these quiet 


of instruction, the use of school 
and other supplementary materials. 


studies and experiments hoping to work out 
really useful and feasible methods before 
attempting to apply tentative findings to a 
wider area. In the near future we hope to 
begin cooperation with one or more normal 
schools. 

If there are any special virtues to our ap- 
proach to the problem they are (1) that we 


regions, are issued several times a year for the 
information of our group of workers and advisers 
and may be had by others who have a serious in- 
terest in the subject. Reports, either in this series 
or as special publications, have appeared on edu- 
cation in such widely separated rural regions as 
Samoa, New Mexico, the Provinee of 
British Columbia, and the Dutch East Indies. Sur- 
veys are in course of preparation on rural schools 


in Mexico and on the public school system of Japan. 


Canadian 
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are proceeding very slowly on the basis of 
first-hand study of the situation and acty,) 
experimentation in a wide variety of sey. 
tings, (2) that we are working with reey}a» 
public schools and in direct cooperation 
with publie school authorities, (3) that the 
exploration is under the immediate sup, 
vision of a council made up of souther 
citizens and educational officials and of per- 
sons from other parts of the country wh) 
are especially interested and competent 
education and related social problems. 

This Council on Rural Edueation is a, 
important part of our organization and 4 
vital force in the actual work. It meets 
two or three times a year for discussions 
ranging over three full days. The reports 
of the field workers are presented and de- 
liberated upon, and the problems of the 
schools and of the social situation of whic! 
they are a part are exhaustively discussed 
Realism is given to these conferences by the 
fact that the actual workers as well as the 
advisers are present, and that individual! 
members of the advisory group regularly 
visit the rural communities in which the 
studies and experiments are being con- 
ducted. The are 
from becoming purely academic since our 
problem is not only to study but to plan 
action. Yet decisions need not be forced 
or hasty since we are under no compulsion 
to proceed faster than our experience and 
planning justify. 

The members of the Council on 
Edueation are as follows: 


conferences prevented 


Rural 


W. W. Alexander, director, Commission on 
racial Cooperation, Atlanta, Georgia. 

John J. Coss, Columbia University, New York City 

Michael M. Davis, director for medical services, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago. 

J. C. Dixon, Georgia State Department of Edu 
tion, Atlanta. 

Edwin R. Embree, president, Julius Rosenwal 
Fund, Chicago. 

Leo M. Favrot, southern representative of th 
eral Education Board. 

Burton Fowler, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


(el 





































Irby, Arkansas State Department of Edu 

Little Rock. 

Johnson, director, Department of Social 
s, Fisk University, Nashville. 

il. Judd, director, Department of Educa- 

niversity of Chicago. 

vis, Louisiana State Department of Edu- 

, Baton Rouge. 

Cuistion, Southern Association of Colleges 

| Secondary Schools, Nashville. 

Douglass Patterson, principal, Tuskegee 


tute, Alabama. 


THE IMMIGRATION OF JEWISH 
CHILDREN TO PALESTINE 


that the 
Organization of America, undertake the 


)POSAL Hadassah, Women’s 
transterring refugee children from 
and perhaps other European countries 
stine was unanimously endorsed at a 
the New 
plan will be worked out in com- 


meeting of National Board, 
etail during the next few weeks and will 
mended for adoption to the twenty-first 
mvention to be held in Cleveland, from 
wer 25 to December 1. The organization 
nembership of 45,000 in its senior and 
divisions with chapters in 40 states. 

proposed undertaking, by which Hadas- 
cooperate in the Youth Aliyah (immi- 
movement will be a new field of work 
estine for the organization, which for the 
twenty-four years has been devoted to the 
maintenance of medical and 


pment and 


health institutions. Since 1931, however, 
ssah has gradually been turning over these 
tions to the Jewish communities as the 
have become able to assume the responsi- 
Subsidies will be reduced progressively 
period of years until the communities can 
rt them completely. 

Hadassah will, however, continue in the field 
nedicine, through the Rothschild-Hadassah- 


versity 


Hospital, the new medical center 
h is to be built in Jerusalem, and the Amer- 
Jewish Physicians’ Committee. This insti- 
wil be a center of medical research and 
ig as well as a model hospital. 
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Shelton J. 
South Carolina. 


Phelps, president, Winthrop College, 


B. Schrieke, director of education of the Dutch 
East Indies, Batavia, Java. 
Margaret S. Simon, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 


Chicago. 
Lloyd Warner, Division of Anthropology, Harvard 
University. 
Arthur D. Wright, president, Anna T. Jeanes Fund 
Slater Fund, Washington, D. C. 


Zook, president, American Council on 


. 


and John F. 
George F. 


’ 


Education, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


The plan for the organization to become the 
American branch of the Youth Aliyah movement 
was presented to the board by Mrs. Edward 
Jacobs, national president of the organization, 
who has returned from Palestine after making 
a survey of conditions there for the purpose of 
selecting and recommending a new project for 
While in 
agricultural colonies in which refugee children 
Later she attended the Youth 
Mrs. Jacobs 


points out that: “The step that Hadassah now 


Hadassah. Palestine she visited the 
have been settled. 
Aliyah Conference in Amsterdam. 


proposes to take, that of bringing in and settling 
refugee children in Palestine, will put thousands 
of American Jewish women in line with a work 
It is a task 
to which not only Zionist women but all Jewish 


that has a deeply universal appeal. 


women, no matter what their interests, should 
Should the 
plan be finally adopted, it is proposed to cooper- 
ate with the Central Committee for the Settle- 
ment of Refugee Children in Palestine, of which 


lend their energies and support.” 


Miss Henrietta Szold, Zionist leader and founder 
of Hadassah, is the head. 

Since February, 1933, nearly 800 boys and 
cirls between the ages of 15 and 17 were brought 
to Palestine from Germany and settled for the 
most part in the agricultural colonies of the 
country. Every year about 6,000 Jewish chil- 
dren complete the elementary schools in Ger- 
many only to find further opportunities for edu- 
cation and vocational training closed to them. 
Thousands of children awaiting the chance to go 
to Palestine are being prepared for life there in 
special training centers established in Europe. 

















THE GEORGE WARREN BROWN DE- 
PARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK AT 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
¢ the new building for the 
Social 


DETAILS concern 
Warren 


Work at Washington University, construction of 


Brown Department of 


(,eorce 


} 1 | , 
wnicn Will begin within a few weeks, have been 


hy Chancellor George R. Throop. 


announced 


The building, to be constructed at an estimated 


cost of $250,000, will be completed for use by 


September, 1936. It will be Tudor-Gothie in 


stvle and will be 221 by 88 feet, having a tower 


on the northeast corner 
An wt 1 feature of the building will be a 
re social room on the second floor designed 
and furnished in accordance with instructions 
in Mrs. Brown’s will. She designated a portion 
of her own furniture for this purpose, and addi- 
tional pieces have been selected from that left 


to the university with the residue of her estate. 


Portraits of herself and Mr. Brown will hang on 


the wall. As she ted, a kitchenette will 


sugges 
be installed adjoining the social room. 

There will be an auditorium seating 500, with 
an exhibition lobby, making it the most easily 
aecessible place on the campus for public meet- 
ings. If funds are sufficient to carry out tenta- 


tive plans, this auditorium will be construeted 
so that it may easily be converted into a theater 
for student productions. A second auditorium, 


seating 200, will be used for lectures. 

Most of the space in the basement will be fitted 
for the storage of public documents relating to 
publie welfare. ‘Assembling these documents, 
from every state in the union, is already under 
the sort 


It will be the only collection of 


way. 
in the state, and eventually it is hoped that it 
will be one of the most complete in the country. 
Locker rooms for students and a men’s smoking 
room will complete the basement. The first floor 


will have seven offices and a number of class- 
rooms and seminar rooms, as well as cloak rooms 
adjacent to the auditorium. The same number 
of offices and classrooms will occupy the second 
floor. On the top floor will be a long working 
laboratory, with separate desks for all second- 
vear graduate students, drawing tables for the 
making of population maps, and various types 
of special machinery for making statistical tabu- 
lations. There will also be several faculty offices. 


The upper portion of the tower, opening from 
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the third floor, will have a large reading y 
and stacks providing for a library of 40 
volumes. The room will be 18 feet high, 


ing for two floors of stacks in the other 


of the tower. 

The departments of history and politica 
ence will share the first floor, and the de) 
sociology, anthropology and 
Plans for 


development contemplate another building 


ments of 


work the two upper stories. 


house the social sciences, so that eventua! 
George Warren Brown Building will be giv 


over entirely to social work. 


THE DREXEL INSTITUTE OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


AccoRDING to information received 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 79 per cent 
the graduates of last June are now emplo 


The enrolm 


is up 4.4 per cent. over last year, and the er 


marked inerease over last year. 


ment in the Evening Diploma School has 
creased by 4.8 per cent. 

Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, president of the instit 
in a report to the Board of Trustees, emphasiz 
the fact that virtually four out of five o! 
men and women who graduated from the 
schools last June are now employed. 

The Sehool of Engineering has the best ree 
are employed. This is an average of 89.7 
cent. employment, as against 72.7 per cent. 
vear ago. 

In the School of Library Science, a post-grad 
from a 


college required for entrance, 22 out of the 2 


uate school, with a degree recognized 
who were graduated last June are employed, a 
average of 84.6 per cent. as against 45.8 pr 
cent. a year ago. 

In the School of Business Administration 67 
of the 92 graduates are now employed, four 
months after commencement, an average of 72.5 
per cent. Last year, four months after degrees 
were awarded, 62.1 per cent. were employed. 

Of the 52 winners of degrees last June in thi 
School of Home Economies, 35 are employed, 2! 
average of 67.3 per cent, as against 60.4 per 
cent. a year ago. 

A similar survey two years ago showed about 
two out of three graduates were employed tour 


months after commencement, while last 


























showed slightly more than two out of 

mployed. 

re officials interpreted the high place- 

verage as a definite sign of a more stable 
condition. The same interpretation 

aced by them on the higher enrolment in 

college and the evening school. 
s pointed out that a survey conducted at 


ntative eastern colleges and institutions 


1] an average increase in enrolment this 


3 per cent., while the enrolment at the 


Institute shows an increase of 4.4 per 


the college and 4.8 per cent. in the 
+ school. The total enrolment is 1,443, as 
1382 a year ago. New students in- 
from 476 last year to 495 this year, an 
of 3.9 per cent., while upper classmen 
sed from 860 to 902, a rise of 4.9 per 
In the Evening Diploma School, the total 
ment is 1,850, against 1,761 a year ago, an 


ease of 4.8 per cent. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PLANS to establish in Washington a “labora- 
’ to train college graduates for public 
e have been announced by the National 
tute of Publie Affairs. According to these 
ns, as outlined in the New York Herald 
ne, college graduates will go to Washing- 
each year on fellowships and scholarships 
training in the practical operations of the 
government as “interne” assistants to 
federal officials. Financial support has been 
sured by a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
nm, and the plan will be put into operation 
( diately. 
\s the Washington liaison ageney for univer- 
es which have embarked upon public service 
ining programs, the national institution will 
ipervise the annual selection of candidates and 
arrange for them weekly round table discus- 
ms and forums with politicians and govern- 
tal administrators. Each student selected 
| receive a full year’s credit for this training 
vard his graduate degree. Applications al- 
eady received, it is said, indicated that the 
lirst group of thirty would be selected from more 
in 1,100 candidates. 
Frederick M. Davenport, formerly member of 
the New York Republican delegation in the 
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House of Representatives and advisory counsel 
of the Maxwell School of Citizenship at Syra- 
cuse University, has been appointed general 
chairman of the institute. 

Otis T. Wingo, Jr., formerly national college 
chairman of the Young Demoeratie Clubs of 
Ameriea, who acted as executive officer of the 
organization committee of the national institu- 
tion, will serve as its executive secretary. Selee- 
tion committees to make the annual nominations 
have been established at more than 300 colleges 
throughout the country. 

Since February of this year two groups of 
forty students each have been studying in Wash- 
ington on an experimental basis, each for a 
three-month practical training program. These 
students represented more than thirty states and 
sixty colleges. 

The trustees of the National Institution of 
Publie Affairs are Louis Brownlow, of Chieago, 
chairman; Eugene Meyer, of Washington, and 
Governor William E. Sweet, of Denver, Colo. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DENVER 
SCHOOLS 

THE Denver News reports that a schcol budget 
calling for an appropriation of $5,908,367 for 
the year beginning December 1, and ending No- 
vember 30, 1936, was adopted unanimously on 
October 14 by the Denver school board. 

The budget represents an increase of $593,369 
over the present budget of $5,314,988, but will 
not result in an increase in the levy of 14.6 
mills due to improved tax collections and an 
economy program which held this year’s ex- 
penditures under the budget appropriation for 
1934-1935, it was announced. 

Under the provisions of the new budget, 50 
per cent. of the reductions in teacher’s salaries 
will be restored, and a 10 per cent. reduction in 
teachers’ pensions will be entirely eliminated. 

Of the $506,000 increase allotted for pay-roll 
purposes, $423,000 is for salary restorations 
while $83,000 is for additional teachers and a 
partial restoration of supervisory services in the 
schools. 

The remaining $87,000 of the appropriation 
inerease is designed primarily for the purchase 
of needed supplies and equipment. Postpone- 
ment of this expenditure would effect no ulti- 
mate saving, the board was told. 
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No provision is made for the enlargement of 


school bul dines nor the erection of new ones 


even though attendance has increased to a point 
here four senior high schools, five junior high 


1 
] 


schools and six elementary schools are over- 
{ ded 

In the last ve Vears attendance has increased 
by 5,000 pupils, and though 165 new teachers 
would have been en ploved if the schools had 


continued to operate on their customary basis, 
teaching corps. 


etfeeted 


oniyv seven were added to the 


An annual $900,000 was 


saving oO. 


when teachers’ salaries were cut 20 per cent. 


Under the new budget a 10 per cent. reduction 


on all base salaries will be enforeed with the 


exception of salaries of $1,500 annually, which 


will be exempt. 

toration of the pension cuts increases the 
monthly retu from $45 to $50 for each pen 
oner, 

The budget ot 1930-1931—which was the last 
} 


before reductions were made—amounted to $6,- 


847,195 or $938,828 more than the figure named 
in the new budget. 

In submitting the budget to the hoard, Super- 
L. Threlkeld said that 


constitutes 80.9 per cent. of the total for current 


intendent <A. instruction 


expenses and that any budget which appropri- 
ates as much as 80 per cent. for this purpose “is 
regarded as being unusually well constructed 
from the point of view of the objective for which 
the school system exists.” 

Improvement in tax collection is shown in an 
estimated collection of 92.565 per cent. for 1934— 
1935 whereas the board—in preparing its budget 
a vear ago anticipated a collection of 88.6 per 
cent. 

It is believed tax collections will inerease to 
92.6 per cent. on an estimated valuation of $350,- 
191,910 next year because of rapid improvement 
in eonditions. 

Present estimates indicate the school district 
have a balance of $768,220 at the end of 
the fiscal year on October 31, and it is this sum, 
together with anticipated increased tax collee- 
tions, which makes the larger budget possible 


without a raise in taxes. 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR NEW YORK CITY 


TWELve new playgrounds built by relief 


workers in four boroughs have been officially 
opened by the New York City Department of 
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Parks. 
York 
Playground, at the lower end of the Bronx 


The exercises, as reported in the 


Times, were held at the Macombs [)a) 


The speeches by the Mayor, Park Commission, 
Robert Moses, 


Lyons of the 


President Jame. 
Victor Ridder wey 


broadeast to the eleven other playgrounds 


Jorough 


3ronx, and 


taneously opened. 

Mr. Ridder, who took office on October 15 
city WPA administrator, pledged his aid + 
playground program, which calls for more 1 


125 playgrounds. The new openings brought 


the number of playgrounds completed 
Mavor La Guardia to ninety-eight. 

In his address Mayor La Guardia said: “A, 
we open these playgrounds you see the 
We 


only the new playgrounds but the fine coo. 


accidents reduced every week. have 1 


tion of the police department. Every polic 
man on his beat knows the location of the play- 
grounds in his district, and advises the eh 
playing in the streets to go to one of them.” 

After the speeches, schoo] children entertai: 
the Mayor and other guests with Russian gyps 
and Dutch dances, and Commissioner Moses «i 
clared the playground open. 

Additional 
eleven other playgrounds. In 


conducted 
Yorkville, 1,200 


persons attended the exercises at York Avenue 


exercises were 


and Sixty-eighth Street on land furnished under 
a two-year permit by the Rockefeller Institut: 
Dr. Herbert S. Gasser, director, and Edwin 5 
Smith, business manager of the institute, spoke 
At the playground at Sixth Avenue and Minetta 
Lane, Edward G. Steinert, 
Washington Square Association, spoke. 

In Brooklyn the principal exercises were at 
the two largest playgrounds opened. About 
4,000 persons were at the Ocean Parkway an’ 


secretary ol 


Avenue P playground, where Gustavus T. Kirby, 
vice-president of the Park Association, spoke fo 
the Mayor. Others were Willets H. Shotwell, 
representing Borough President Ingersoll, Reg- 
ister Aaron L. Jacoby, and Richard C. Jenkins, 
borough director of parks. At Bedford Avenu 
and Avenue X, in the Sheepshead Bay section, 
Lawson H. Brown represented Mr. Ingersol! an 
Meyer Michalowitz the Park Department. 
Exhibitions of playground games and dances 
featured the exercises at the two Queens p!ay- 
grounds, as well as at some of the others. Wil 
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J. Savacool, chairman of the Queens Plan- 
Commission, spoke at Bridge Plaza and 
ty-second Street, and Morris Rosenwasser, 
hairman of the commission, at the Crescent 


playground. 


STUDENT AID UNDER THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


ey WILLIAMS, executive director of the 
Youth Administration, has authorized 
to provide financial assistance for 100,532 
tudents in 1,514 colleges and universities 
six states, the District of Columbia and 
Rico, at a cost, according to preliminary 
tes, of $1,503,795 a month. 
preliminary figures for 1935 compare 
14,331 needy students in 1,466 colleges and 
ties at the corresponding date for 1934, 
monthly allotment of $1,414,595 was 
the state emergency relief administra- 
forty-eight states, the District of Colum- 
vali and Puerto Rico. They represented 
ase of forty-eight educational institu 
participating in the program and an in 
6,201 students receiving aid to c¢om- 
heir edueation. 
res from the States of Connecticut and 
ita and Hawaii, which were included in 
34 total, are not yet available. On basis 
1934 participation in those areas it is esti- 
d that the 1935 inerease over 1934 will rise 
pproximately 100 educational institutions 
9,500 students. 
r the student aid program, each college 
ent is held responsible for the work in 
nstitution. Students are to be employed in 
lv desirable work on and off the eampus. 
the campus they may be engaged in research, 
rical, office, library, museum and laboratory 
its, while off the campus, activities in- 
community edueation, health and welfare 
Students receiving this aid are to be selected 
m among those who otherwise would be un- 
to attend or remain in college. The quota 
‘each college is 12 per cent. of the enrolment 
October 15, 1934. A student is permitted 
rn as mueh as $20 a month, but the allot- 
t of funds to each college is on the basis of 
a month for each individual accounted for 


by 12 per cent. of its enrolment of full-time 


students. 


THE CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 
THE teaching of English in a changing eur 
riculum is the general topie for the silver anni- 
versary meeting of the National Couneil of 
Teachers of English to be held in Indianapolis 
from November 28 to 30. Among those who will 
take part in the discussions are Dean Henry W. 
Holmes, of the Graduate Sehool of Edueation 
of Harvard University; Dr. William Lowe 
Bryan, president of Indiana University; Pro- 
fessors HoWard Mumford Jones and C. C. Fries, 
of the University of Michigan; Professor R. L. 
Lyman, of the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Oscar James Campbell, editor of “The Teaching 

of College English.” 

The opening session will be held at the Hotel 
Claypool, convention headquarters, at eight 
o’elock on the evening of Thanksgiving Day. 
At the annual dinner on Friday, Dr. Claude M. 
Fuess, head master of Phillips Andover Acad- 


emy, and Louis Untermeyer, the poet, will be 


the principal speakers. Carl Sandburg will be 


the guest of honor at the annual luncheon with 
which the convention will close on Saturday. 

The general session on Friday morning will be 
concerned with the new silent reading move- 
ment in the schools. Dr. Stella S. Center, of 
the Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City, will preside and will describe the federal 
project in silent reading carried out under her 
direction. Other speakers will be Professors 
Ernest Horn, of the University of Iowa, and 
Donald Durrell, of Boston University. Members 
of the diseussion panel will be Dr. Dudley Miles, 
Evander Childs High School, New York City; 
Dr. Angela Broening, supervisor of English, 
Baltimore schools, and Professors H. G. Paul, 
of the University of Illinois, and Holland D. 
Roberts, of Stanford University. 

A special session on Saturday will be devoted 
to discussion of the report of the Curriculum 
Commission of the National Council, recently 
published under the title, “An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English.” W. Wilbur Hatfield, of 
the Chicago Normal College, chairman of the 
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commission, will preside. Because of the im- 


outlining a 


pattern 
kindergarten 


portance of the work in 


curriculum in English trom 


through high school this session is expected to 


be ot wide 


Sectional meetings on college reading, artieu- 


interest. 


lation, international relations, creative writing, 
departmental organization, journalism, speech 
language problems, radio, re- 
Friday 


and dramaties, 


search and other topics will oceupy 


alternoon. 
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Miss Mabel Goddard, of the Arsenal Teehpj. 
cal School, Indianapolis, is chairman of the loca! 
convention committee which is arranging a pro- 
gram of entertainment and sight-seeing for the 
visiting delegates. The usual convention rates 
of a tare and a third for the round trip will he 
in effect on the railroads. <All who are jntex. 


ested in research and in current educational] 


problems are invited to attend the convention 
whether or not they are members of the Nationa! 


Council. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ALAN CHESTER VALENTINE will be in- 


stalled as the fourth president of the University 
November 14 and 15. On this 


is planned to hold three academic 


of Rochester on 
occasion it 


conterences. 


GROVER C, DiLLMAN, formerly Michigan state 


highway commissioner and state welfare di- 


rector, has taken up his work as president of 
the Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Mich. He Dr. W.. 0. 
Hotehkiss, who resigned to accept the presideney 
Mr. Dill- 


man holds baccalaureate and honorary degrees 


The installa- 


at Houghton, sueceeds 


Institute. 


of Rensselaer Polytechnic 


from the Michigan State College. 


tion will take place next August during the 
semi-eentennial celebration of the college. 
Dr. WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON Port was 


installed as president of Elmira College, New 
York, on October 27. Nearly a hundred repre- 
sentatives of higher education were present at 
the ceremonies. Dr. Pott received the charge 
from Hubert C. Mandeville, the president of the 
Board of Trustees. The principal address was 
made by President Dixon Ryan Fox, of Union 
College, who urged the desirability of devoting 
more attention to preparing students “for life 
related to government.” 


THE Rev. Pact M. LINDBERG 
stalled as president of Luther College in Wahoo, 
Nebr., which is under the direction of the Ne- 
braska 

THE installation of Dr. Fred D. Patterson as 
president of Tuskegee Institute took place on 
October 28. Dr. Patterson succeeds Dr. R. R. 


Moton, who resigned six months ago after serv- 


has been in- 


Augustana Lutheran Conference. 


ing for twenty years and who is now president 
emeritus. 


Dr. JoHN Howarpd PAYNE was recently re- 
lieved as president of Morehead State Teachers 
College, Lexington, Ky., on account of failing 
health. 


Dr. NorMAN MacLeop Rogers, lately pro- 
of political economy at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Canada, has become Minister of Labor and 


fessor 
Health in the new eabinet. Professor Rogers 
of years private secretary 

the author of his 


was for a number 


MacKenzie King and is 
biography. 


Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN has been nomi- 
nated as chancellor of the University of Reading 


in succession to the late J. H. Benyon. 


THE Nobel Prize in physiology and medicin 
was awarded on October 24 to Dr. Hans Spe- 
mann, professor of zoology and director of the 
Zoological Institute at the University of Frei- 
burg in Breisgau, for the discovery of “the 
organizing effect during embryonic evolution.” 
Prior to the war, Dr. Spemann was director 0! 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of Biology at 
Dahlem. He gave the Silliman lectures at Yale 
University in 1933. 


THe John Fritz Medal Board of Award of the 
four national societies of engineering has con- 
ferred on Dr. William Frederick Durand, pro- 
fessor emeritus of mechanical engineering at 
Stanford University, the John Fritz Gold Medal. 
The medal is given each year for “notable scien- 
tifie or industrial achievement” and is awarded 
to Dr. Durand as an “authority in hydrodynamic 











dynamie science, and in its practical 
1: outstanding leader on research and 
ering edueation.” 


Harvard Medical School Alumni <Asso- 
eld on Oetober 23 a dinner in honor of 
d L. Edsall, who recently retired as dean 
Harvard Medieal School. Dr. James B. 
president of Harvard University, pre- 
nd speakers ineluded Dr. A. Lawrence 
president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
nd Dr. Charles S. 
School. At a meeting preceding the 


Burwell, dean of the 


addresses on “The Development of Med- 
wation in the United States Since the 
War’ were made by Dr. Walter A. Jes- 
resident ef the Carnegie Foundation for 
\dvancement of Teaching; Dr. Eugene F. 
DuBois, professor of medicine, Cornell Univer- 
\ledical School, and Dr. Lawrence J. Hen- 
professor of biological chemistry at Har- 
liversity. Dr. Walter B. Cannon, George 
n professor of physiology at Harvard 
ty, presided at this meeting. 
Dr. Dexter S. Kimpauu, dean of the Engi- 
r College of Cornell University, celebrated 
entieth birthday on October 21. 
J. Nosuet, of the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, has been given the title 
tant professor of physical education in 
1 to that of director of athletics. 
Marcaret Hutcuins has resigned her posi- 
is supervisor in the Home Economies Edu- 
Bureau of the New York State Education 
Department to become a member of the home 
mies staff of the department of rural edu- 
at Cornell University. 


‘ 


\ATHAN W. WALKER has resigned, because of 
health, as head of the department of edu- 
at the University of North Carolina. 

th the exception of two years he spent as a 
School of 


ication and two years as superintendent of 


in the Harvard Graduate 
» Asheboro, N. C., schools, he has been on the 
of the University of North Carolina since 


At Kansas State College, Dr. Julius T. Wil- 
rd, formerly professor of chemistry, vice-pres- 
ent since 1918 and a member of the faculty 


‘ filty-two years, will be relieved of his pres- 
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ent work and will become college historian on 
January 1. It is expected that Dr. Willard will 
complete a history of the college in time for 
publication in 1938 when the seventy-tifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the institution will 
be observed. 

V. LansinG Couuins, secretary of Prineeton 
University since 1920, submitted his resignation 
to the Board of Trustees on October 23. After 
accepting the resignation with regret, the board 
elected Alexander Leitch, assistant to the presi- 
Mr. Leitch 


been acting seeretary for more than a vear dur 


dent, to sueceed Mr. Collins. has 
ine the illness of Mr. Collins, who has been on 
He intends to devote his time 
The 


board conferred upon him the title of historiog- 


leave of absence. 


to working on a history of Princeton. 


rapher of Princeton University. 

R. L. MARKLEY, superintendent of the Ther- 
mopolis City Schools, Wyoming, was recently 
elected commissioner of education of the State 
of Wyoming. 

Dr. FranNK B. Jewerr, president of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and vice-president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, was elected on October 18 president of the 
New York Museum of Science and Industry. 

PRESIDENT LIVINGSTON FARRAND, of Cornel! 
University, has been appointed chairman of a 
York State unem- 
bond The 
committee, formed for the fourth year by the 
New York State Charities Aid 
the behest of Governor Lehman, has as one of 
Frank H. Hiscock, 


trustees of Cornell 


citizens’ committee of New 


ployment emergency relief issue. 


Association at 
its vice-chairmen Judge 
chairman of the board of 
University. 

Dr. ALICE HAMILTON, of the Harvard Medieal 
School, has been appointed by Secretary Per- 
kins special adviser on technical problems in 
connection with the prevention of industrial 
diseases, 

THE newly elected trustees of Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N. Y., are Henry P. Bristol, a New 
York business man; Thomas B. Rudd, of Utiea, 
an attorney; Alexander Woollcott, of New York, 
author and critic, and John S. Fitch, a lawyer of 
Rochester. 


Rose De Rosa, of New Rochelle, N. Y., has 
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been awarded by the Italo-American Institute at 


Florence a $1,500 fellowship for one year’s 


aduate study of Italian literature at the Royal 
University of Florence. 
iy C. Winurams, of Portland, Ore., a 


ner Rhodes Scholar, has been named Bridge- 


ham Fellow at Columbia University for 1935 
36. He will be engaged in research in structural 
engineering. The award earries a stipend of 
$1,275. 


Dr. Cartes 8S. BALpwin, professor of En- 


vlish composition at Barnard College, died on 


Getober 23, at the age of sixty-eight years. 

hraNkK HfivuGH Foster, emeritus professor of 
church history at Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
died on October 20. Ile was eig itv-lour years 
old. 


Miss VALENTINE L. CHANDOR, for fifteen 
vears headmistress of the Chandor School for 
Girls and for the last three vears headmistress 
of the Spence Sehool, with which her own school 


merged, died on October 25. 


Rapré Mckee, vice-president of the 
Board of Education of New York City, and for 
many years the representative of Richmond 
Borough, died on October 26. Tle was sixty- 


nine vears old. 


Dr. GrorGe GAtLey CHAMBERS, professor of 
mathematics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
died on October 24 at the age of sixty-two years. 
He was appointed instructor in mathematies in 
the college in 1906, and was made assistant pro- 
fessor in 1910, becoming professor of mathe- 
maties in the university’s School of Edueation in 
1920. Tle was appointed professor of mathe- 
maties in the college in 1921 and the same title 
was given to him in the Graduate Sehool faeulty 
in 1927. Professor Chambers organized the de- 
partment of admissions at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and served as director until his 
resignation in 1921. He was active in the work 
of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Sehools. 


A COMMITTEE to plan a memorial for the late 
Dr. Walter Williams has been announeed by 
F. M. MeDavid, president of the University of 
Missour 


i Board of Curators. The committee, 
under the chairmanship of Frank L. Martin, 


dean of the School of Journalism, was jnst) 
“to determine the character of the mey 
most suitable” and to “devise ways and yn 
for financing such a memorial and “to take <)o 
steps as may be appropriate” to launc! 
project. Members of the committee are: () 
ernor Guy B. Park, of Missouri; C. C. Cla 
assistant eity editor of the St. Lowis Globe-De, 
ocrat; H. J. Blanton, Paris, Mo., chairma, 
the executive board of the University By 
Curators; W. L. Bouchard, Flat River, \ 
president of the Missouri Press Associatio) 
James Wright Brown, New York, edito: 
publisher; Tom K. Smith, St. Louis, ¢! 

of the advisory council of the university, 
Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, president 
university. 

APPLICATIONS for various grades of 
economist positions, Children’s Bureau 
Department of Labor, must be on file wit 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washingt 
D. C., not later than November 18. Optio 
subjects are: Child welfare administrat 
social service for physically handicapped ¢ 
dren; research and demonstration in the preve: 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency, an 
research in problems of child dependency a: 
neglect or social provision for erippled childre: 
Entrance salaries range from $2,600 to $4,600 
vear. 

THE sixth annual Office of Education 
program on the education of Negroes 
broadeast on November 14, from 2:00 to 2 
Pp. M., Eastern Standard Time and from 3: ()!) t 
3:45 p. M., Central Standard Time, as a featur 
of the celebration of American Education Week 
This year’s program will be a memorial 
contributions to edueation made by Dr. Booke: 
T. Washington, and will be sent from Atla 
Georgia, over a nation-wide hookup through t! 
facilities of the Columbia Broadeasting System 
Introduetory remarks will be made by the U. 5 
Commissioner of Edueation, Dr. John W. Studi 
baker. The main address will be given by lr 
Fred Douglass Patterson, the newly electe 
president of Tuskegee Institute, and music wi! 
be supplied by the Tuskegee acappella chor 
Also, the National Association of Teachers 1» 
Colored Schools will be represented on the pro 
gram. Dr. Ambrose Caliver, specialist in 
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tion of Negroes, will act as master of cere- 
SHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md., cele- 

| on October 19 the one hundred and fifty- 

| anniversary of its founding by Founders 
exercises, the main address being delivered 
Dean Paul H. Musser, of the University of 
nsvivania. The degree of doctor of laws was 
red upon Harry W. Nice, Governor of 
ind, who also spoke. <A feature of the 

‘s exercises was the dedication of a memorial 
to the Class of 1805, whose two members 
achieved distinction: Ezekiel Foreman 
bers, Whig Senator from Maryland, and 
-smate, John Emory, tenth Bishop of the 
list Episcopal Chureh. The tablet was 
ed by Miss Margaret Atkinson, of New 
City, a great-grand-niece of Bishop 
and was accepted by President Gilbert 
Mead as a gift from alumni and friends of 


UMBIA UNIVERSITY has recently received 


fts amounting to $325,700. Of this amount 


(0,000 was given by William 8S. Barstow, of 


. class of ’87, the income of which is to be 
ed tor scholarships. The General Education 


| gave $17,000, to be used in the subdepart- 
of tropical medicine and in the child de- 


opment clinie of the Neurological Institute. 


Josiah Maey, Jr., Foundation contributed 


5.625 for researeh work and $14,934 was re- 


d from the Alumni Fund Committee. 


w York UNIVERSITY, In cooperation with 
Reconstruetion Finance Corporation, will 


erect a three-story building at University Ave- 


Bronx. The building will house part 
university’s College of Engineering, and 

-t approximately $400,000. A new power 
be placed in the basement and sub- 

ent of the structure, which will release the 
plant for experimental purposes. The 
floor will be devoted to the material-testing 
ratories and the hydraulie laboratories. On 
second floor, leeture halls and offices will 
the space and on the third floor the uni- 
ty’s meteorological laboratories will be 
An extensive engineering library will 


ziven space on this floor. 


Ty 





East St. Louis Board of Edueation has 
d to aecept at this time $675,000 of a $1,- 


241,818 Public Works Administration loan and 
grant allotted to it some time ago, and to pre- 
pare, for submission to the voters, a $400,000 
bond issue to raise its share of the cost. The 
money is to be spent for additions to the Lans- 
downe and Clark Junior High Schools, so that 
they may also be used as senior high schools, 
$300,000; grading and resurfacing school 
grounds, fireproofing schools, modernizing heat- 
ing plants and general repairs, $110,000; pre- 
liminary expenses and legal and architectural 
fees, $65,000. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Baton 
Rouge reports that the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has opened an 
inquiry into the effects of polities on schools of 
the state. Principal interest, according to The 
Morning Advocate, “centered on a law passed 
at a special session of the Legislature giving 
hiring and firing privileges over teachers to a 
State Budget Committee composed of the gov- 
ernor, state treasurer and superintendent of 
education.” Nineteen teachers were dismissed 
in Baton Rouge last August. Eighteen lost jobs 
at Opelousas. The Council of Legal Edueation 
of the American Bar Association last spring 
placed the Louisiana State University Law 
School on probation in connection with award 
of a degree to Kemble K. Kennedy, now a state 
employee. 


A SERIES of industrial schools for women, 
stretching across Mexico, is announced for next 
year by the Ministry of Education. There are 
now five of these schools which are said to have 
been unusually successful. The new sehools 
will offer free instruction in sewing, domestic 
science, stenography, bookkeeping and _ other 
studies of a practical nature. 


RAFAEL MARTINIZ NADAL, president of the 
Puerto Riean Senate and leader of the coalition 
party, has asked for a legislative inquiry into 
“subversive political thought at the University 
of Puerto Rico,” which was closed on October 
24 on account of rioting. “The university,” he 
is reported to have said, “is a hotbed of com- 
munism and nationalism. I propose to have 
the Legislature take action to prevent use of 
the campus for local political purposes and to 
determine the degree of professorial respon- 
sibility for the growth of political fanaticism 
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among the students.” 


It was expected that the 


university would reopen on the twenty-eighth. 


A WIRI 
Yor) 


ot Edueation, has announced that those eandi- 


Jerlin to The New 


Times states that Bernhard Rust, Minister 


ESS dispatch from 


dates for admittanee to normal schools will re- 
ceive first consideration who have been members 
of the Nazi party or one of its subordinate or- 
ganizat He says further that in the future 


DISCUSSION 


THE SCHOOL AND DEMOCRACY 

THE title of this article is the general theme 
selected for the observance of American Eduea- 
Week, November 11 to 17, 1935. The 


theme is one of particular significance at this 


tion 
time. With European nations falling into the 
hands of dictators; with war in Africa threat- 
ening to engulf Europe; with social-economic 
the 
machinery of America’s democratic institutions, 
about the 


forees striking with terrific impact upon 


every thinking citizen is concerned 
future of American democracy. 

It is readily apparent to any alert individual 
who reads even the daily newspapers that sweep- 
ing changes have come over American life in 
recent vears. With somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000,000 persons still unemployed, 
it is clear that, as a people, we are confronted 
with the continuous and exceedingly difficult 
task of adapting our processes of government, 
of business and industry, of charity, of eduea- 
tion and of individual living to situations radi- 
eally different from those which confronted the 
founders of the American democracy. 

The importance of the schools to democratic 
government was recognized by the founders of 
the republic, however. The ideal of free public 
education—a unique American movement—has 
undoubtedly contributed much to the past rela- 
tively suecessful career of democratic govern- 
ment in America. 

But backward. 
“New By and 


large the schools of the past have followed—and 


we must look forward, not 


occasions teach new duties.” 
made a valuable contribution in following. In 
the relatively statie conditions existing through- 
out most of our history this was relatively suffi- 


cient. 
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the teaching staffs of the publie schools 
recruited chiefly among students who have hee, 
of the Hitler Youth. This deve 
presents threat to Catho! 


members 
ment another 
schools, since many Catholie students have » 
mained in Catholic Youth organizations 
have refused to enter the Hitler Youth. (Caz 
olies have also charged the Hitler Youth wi; 
being a breeding place of neo-pagan ideas a, 


anti-Christian theory. 


The 
the school should occupy in the social scene o! 
There is 


But is it sufficient for the future? pli 
the future is a moot question. 
settled answer for it. 

holds that 
forefront of soc 


which 
at the 
At the other extreme there is a group 


There is one group 
5 


schools should be 
change. 
contending, as did Morse A. Cartwright in his 
recent annual report as director of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Edueation, that 


eee 


public has “a firmly held belief that he (th 
schoolmaster) is not qualified to take leadershi; 
in governmental and social action.” In betwee 
these two extremes are all shades of opinion. 

While the future of the school and its exact 
place in the social scene is the subject of con- 
troversy, there are a few basic facts that most 
of us can agree upon. 

First, we know that there is an increasingly 
While there 


are many avenues by which social intelligenc: 


greater need for social intelligence. 


may be created the school is certainly one of, 11 
not the basie, publie ageney for this purpos 
In the future, our concept of “school” \ 
doubtless broaden to inelude many types of edu 
cation that are not now commonly considered as 
such. 

Second, we know that the voters and taxpay- 
ing publie will be called upon to give the wt 
mate decision as to the future of the schools. 

Third, the trend of these decisions wi! 
pend upon the information and understanding 
the people have concerning the modern pul) 
school and its place in the social scene. 

The only conelusion to be drawn from thes 
facts is that one of the most vital problems co! 
fronting the friends of education is the develop 
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The term “friends 
The edu- 
ist call upon inereasing numbers of lay- 
This is 


ry if the program is to have balance 


nal interpretation. 
ation” is used with a purpose. 


help earry out such a program. 


be accepted by the public. 
kind of educational interpretation will 
ng run be most profitable? In my opin- 
ir programs of educational interpretation 
place much more emphasis upon the 
1 of informing people on the basic issues 
relationship of the school to society, to 
atie institutions, and thereby to the wel- 
all citizens. More emphasis on basic 
and relatively less on current problems 
hond issues, teachers’ salaries or the need 
school nurse, will help to keep the atten- 
of the publie on-the really important issues. 
an be adequately done, the subordinate 
shblems will be solved without difficulty. 
While 
should be continuous, the observance of 


this basie type of edueational interpre- 


erican Education Week, which has become a 
national observance, offers a splendid op- 
inity for fundamental school interpretation 
ery community. When this observance is 
sored simultaneously in thousands of eom- 
nities throughout the nation the impetus of 
ed action brings results far superior to what 


The 


heme for 1935, “The School and Democracy,” is 


d be achieved by one community alone. 


vital one that is timely and pertinent to each 


community and state as well as to the nation as 
idle. It fits in well with the broader, more 
fundamental concept of educational interpreta- 
n diseussed above. 
lor fifteen years American Edueation Week 
s been sponsored jointly by the National Edu- 
t Association, the United States Office of 
The ob- 


servance has become of national significance, as 


Education and the American Legion. 


wn by such faets as these regarding the 1934 
‘lebration: 


More than forty governors issued 


Week 


se proclamations called upon citizens to visit 


special 
erican Edueation proclamations. 
chools and to direct their attention to the 


They 


stitute the most comprehensive expression 


provement of educational opportunity. 


American official opinion ever made on the 
ie of the schools to the economic and social 
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life of the nation. In many cities the mayors 
released special statements urging the public to 
cooperate with the schools in the observance of 
American Education Week. 

communities 


The 


number of citizens actually taking part in the 


Approximately four thousand 


are known to have participated actively. 
American Education Week observance of a few 
typical cities is as follows: Ohio, 
65,000; Baltimore, Maryland, 54,093; Seattle, 
49,765; Akron, Ohio, 42,000; 
Pennsylvania, 103,764; 
apolis, Indiana, 70,123; Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, 75,709; New York City, 563,449. 


Concerning the celebration in the city of Bir- 


Cincinnati, 


Washington, 


Philadelphia, Indian- 


mingham, Alabama, for example, Superinten- 
dent C. B. Glenn writes: 


No statistical or formal statement 


to you the true picture of what this American Edu- 


can convey 
cation Week meant in our community this year. 
The Board of Education and the school authorities 
were highly gratified with the response and interest 
shown by our citizens. Through the press, over the 
radio, at luncheon clubs and other civie organiza- 
tions, everybody talked and thought schools for one 
week. The report lists 28,000 visitors to the schools 
during the week. There may have been twice that 
My 
through the corridors of our schools daily was that 


many. personal observation as I passed 


they were crowded at all times. 
facets indicate that the celebration of 


Week is fast 
toward its goal of making each year at least one 


These 


American Edueation moving 
vital and significant contact between every home 


in America and the school that serves its 
children. 
LYLE WALTER ASHBY 
DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


TESTED VS. UNTESTED THINKING 

In a stimulating article concerning the type 
of thinking needed in these present times Dr. 
J. Stanley Gray, on page 353 of ScHoo, AND 
Society for September 14, distinguishes be- 
tween science and philosophy by calling the one 
tested thinking and the other untested thinking. 
By tested thinking I understand him to mean 
thinking tested objectively in experience, veri- 
fied in action, and not merely made coherent 
with other thinking. Such a 


method of deter- 
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mining the boundary between science and phi- 
losophy leads to conclusions which Dr. Gray 
might not weleome. Pure mathematics becomes 


philosophy rather than science. So does a 
theory like the theory of biological evolution 
Neither of these can be veri- 


Much of Dr. Gray’s 


applied to man. 


fied in the above sense. 
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own article is philosophie rather than scientis 
for he is arguing for what ought to be. Objec. 
tive tests may determine what is, but never wha; 
ought to be. 
Eumo A. Rosinsoy 
STATE COLLEGE, 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


REPORTS 


NEW LEGISLATION AFFECTING PENN- 
SYLVANIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THE 1935 session of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly was marked by the introduction of a 
greater amount of legislation of a more liberal 
nature than has been the case for many years. 
Undoubtedly this reflects the new deal era in 
Washington and in the various states. It means 
that we are searching in government for new 
horizons in our social, political and economic 
activities, that we are living in a new era and 
that our institutions of government need read- 
justing, reorganization and, above all, a leaven- 
ing which shall provide greater social justice for 
the individual than heretofore. 

Out of the 3,513 bills introduced in the Legis- 
lature, 453 related in some way to education. A 
total of 117 such bills were placed in the hands 
of Governor George H. Earle for action. He 
approved 110 and vetoed sixteen. 

Probably the most important result of the 
legislative session, in its effect on the publie 
schools, was not from new legislation, but from 
the lack of legislation. In 1933 the Legislature 
passed what is known as the Wilson Act, per- 
mitting any school district to reduce salaries of 
teachers 10 per cent. below the minimum required 
by the then existing laws. It also permitted 
further reductions when state authorities were 
convineed such were needed to maintain a mini- 
mum educational program. These arrangements 
were on a temporary basis, for the two years 
1933 to 1935, when the emergency legislation 
expired automatically. 

Even though bills were introduced to continue 
such legislation in effeet for another two years, 
Asa 
result, Pennsylvania faces the next two years 


they were not reported out of committee. 


not with a program of education dwarfed by 
emergency measures, but rather with a program 


of education guided and controlled by the nor. 


mal operation of its teacher salary law. 

The psychology of restrictive emergency |egis- 
lation is bad; its effect upon school directors, 
school administrators, teachers and children is 
negative; and its direct result is to cause thi 
schools to languish. The restoration of the 
school program to normal operations during the 
coming years will brighten and stimulate the 
outlook for the advance of our schools through- 
out the state in such a way as to have marked 
educational significance. 

The amounts appropriated by the General 
Assembly in the various appropriation bills were 
very generous, an index of a very wholesome 
attitude on the part of our lawmakers toward 
the public schools and public education. This 
attitude is no less wholesome on the part of our 
governor. His task, however, was that of bal- 
ancing the budget, to approve in toto appropria- 
tions in such amounts so that the estimate oi 
revenues and the appropriation obligations 
would be in balance. 

During the next two years the schools will not 
suffer because of lack of adequate financial sup- 
port from the state. The amount set aside for 
the support of publie schools, $53,000,000, is 
such that appropriations for the school year 
1935-1936 can be guaranteed in full, and any 
amount lacking for complete payments for the 
year 1936-1937 can be provided either from 
deficiency appropriation or from other revenue 
sourees. <A total of $3,000,000 was provided for 
emergency aid to financially distressed schoo! 
districts, most of which is to be made available 
during the school year 1935-1936. A deficiency 
appropriation of almost $5,000,000 was voted 
and approved for shortages in school support 
payments by the state for the biennium 1!)30- 
1935. 








rough passage of a graduated income tax 
and an accompanying measure to allocate 

































100,000 from its revenues, we hope for in- 
ased aid to edueation for the year 1936-1937. 
e bill is found to be constitutional (Supreme 
tests are now under way) and revenues 
the income tax law meet expectations, 
opriations to school districts will be prae- 
y doubled. The state will be contributing 
percentage cost of the schools which, while 
ny hold as ideal, few felt would be realized 
the near future. 
\ third bill provides that the income tax 
ney shall be used by the state to pay full 
‘inimum salaries of all elementary school teach- 
- and supervisors, and the minimum salaries 
some junior-high-school teachers and super- 
vs. The income tax bill sets forth that these 
tional payments to school districts shall be 
t by the districts with an equivalent reduction 
year in the local real estate taxes for school 
irposes. The bill appears to contain the 
ded safeguards against extravagant expendi- 
res and at the same time it has adequate flexi- 
to permit the expansion due to a progres- 
developing local school situation. 
’ennsylvania’s Publie School Employees’ Re- 
irement System probably is unequalled in the 
ombined breadth of its provisions and financial 
tability by any other system in any other state. 
financial obligations of the state to the re- 
ement system were met in full. No amount 
propriated by the General Assembly for the 
arious funds of the retirement system was 
educed one dollar. 
Important amendments were made to the re- 
rement law. One act makes provision whereby 
resent employees not now members of the sys- 
i may eleet at any time before July 1, 1937, 
be covered by the retirement system and 
ecure the advantages of its benefits. The indi- 
lual so electing to join the retirement system 
ist contribute to the system the equivalent of 
back contributions during the time he was 
ot a member. 
A second act amends the portion of the retire- 
which provides for the so-called 
‘former teachers,” individuals who had at least 
twenty years of experience but who had with- 
(rawn from the teaching profession prior to the 
enactment of the retirement law. Special pro- 
vision had been made for them some years ago 


ent law 


, 
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through legislation, but in many instanees they 
received monthly payments of $5.00 or less. 
Amendments provide that, in addition to teach- 
ers, state annuity can be made available to 
superintendents, supervising principals and 
A companion bill estab- 
annuity of $20.00 per 


month for these individuals. 


principals who qualify. 
lishes a minimum state 


Another act of unusual significance to the 
teaching profession in Pennsylvania permits 
school employes to elect to contribute to the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement System on 
the basis of their 1932-1933 salaries and requires 
the state and the school districts to contribute on 
an equivalent basis. Data reveal that during 
the past two years approximately 10,600 teach- 
ers whose salaries were above the legal minimum 
were reduced to the legal minimum or below. 
Many of these were secondary school teachers, 
While the failure to 
re-enact emergency legislation generally will 


or teachers with families. 


restore teachers’ salaries, there is no obligation 
involved to make the restoration to the previous 
salary. In other words, salaries must be re- 
stored to the legal level but not necessarily to 
the previous salary received, if such salary was 
above the legal schedule. This legislation is of 
wide importance, particularly since under its 
provisions, even though salaries were reduced 
during the last two years, those who take advan- 
tage of the elective features of this act will have 
suffered no loss in their retirement equities. 

A most unfortunate condition which sprang 
up during the pre-emergency legislation period 
was that certain boards of school directors, hand- 
icapped because of failure to collect local taxes, 
requested and, it is reported, in some instances 
coerced school teachers to make contributions to 
the school districts. These practices, I hope, are 
made impossible by an act which makes it un- 
lawful for any board of school directors to 
demand, request or accept, directly or indirectly, 
any gift or donation from any teacher or super- 
visor within its employ. 

One of the outcomes of the new deal was that 
new standards of employment were established 
for children. Amendments have been made to 
the Pennsylvania Child Labor Act of 1915 which 
provide working conditions for children of 
standards higher than in effect under the NRA 
codes. 

Briefly, the age requirement for employment 
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while schools are in m and for tactory 


SSS 1 


employment outside of school hours has been 


increased from 14 to 16 years. A maximum 


eight-hour dav, Six day week and forty-four- 


hour week for minors under 16 in employment 
outside school hours, including the time spent in 
former standard of a nine- 


school, replaces a 


hour day, seven day week and fiftv-one-hour 


veek, The 


minors in any 


age requirement for employment of 
mechanical or manufacturing 
processes at any time has been raised from 14 to 
16. Kimployment can not be for work between 
52700 P.M. 


7:00 p.m. and 7:00 A.M. instead of 


and 6; 00 A.M., as formerly. Moreover, whereas 
the previous law required no rest period, the 
present law provides that work shall not be for 
more than a five-hour continuous period with a 
thirty-minute period intermission for rest or 
lunch. 

likewise for 


W hereas 


there was no restriction of working periods in 


The law has been liberalized 


minors between the ages of 16 and 18. 


the former law, under the provisions of the 
amended act no employment shall be for more 
than eight hours per day, six days a week and 
forty-four hours a week. No employment of 
youth of this age group is permissible in, about 
or in connection with any establishment where 
alcoholic liquors are distilled, rectified, eom- 
pounded, brewed, manufactured, bottled, sold 
or dispensed, nor in a publie bowling alley nor 
billiard 


individuals between 16 and 18 must now secure 


in a pool or room. Moreover, these 


an employment certificate from the school 
authorities under the same conditions required 
for minors under 16 years of age previously. 
The chief exceptions to the foregoing act are 
exemptions for street trades, such as the selling 
of newspapers and minors employed as mes- 
sengers in those telegraph offices which employ 
These 


work fifty-one hours per week and nine hours 


only one boy. latter individuals may 
per day. 

Pennsylvania has been particularly fortunate, 
I believe, in its child labor legislation. It began 
as one of the pioneer states in 1915 and has 
consistently maintained its place with the other 
progressive states in the protection of children 
Much of 


this doubtless has been due to the Public Edu- 


from unscrupulous labor practices. 


eation and Child Labor Association of Pennsyl- 
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vania, whose interests are synonymous with ¢} 
welfare of childhood. 

Additional provisions for the welfare of ¢| 
dren are contained in an act which provides { 
the purchase and distribution of certain vitan 
products to certain pupils in publie schools 
Under this act these vitamins may be provid 
for all children of the first and second grad 
whose parents or guardians request that 
material be furnished them and to children }y 
vond the second grade who, in the opinion of th, 
medical inspector or the agent of the Dep: 
ment of Health, show indications of malnut 
The distributi 


and administration of these products are 


tion or nutritional disorders. 


joint responsibility of the Department of Healt 
and the Department of Public Instruction. TT! 
cost involved in this project is a state cost an 
not one to be borne by the loeal districts. 
Governor Earle signed a bill which provides 
for a Local Government Commission, the duties 
of which are to study and investigate: (a) T 
functions of local government, their proper a 
cations and the possibility of eliminating un- 
necessary functions and the duplication and 
overlapping of functions; (b) the cost of loca 
government and ways and means of reducing 
this cost and lessening the burden on local tax 
payers; (c) the advisability and feasibility 0! 
increasing the areas or changing the boundaries 
of local governments, of establishing larger units 
for administration by consolidation of units, by 
cooperative arrangements between them for the 
performance of certain functions or by othe: 
ways and means of organizing a simple systen 
of local government, and to exercise such othe 
functions as may be deemed necessary to carr 
into effect the spirit and intent of this act. 
The act further provides that this commission 
shall consist of ten members, five of whom sha‘! 
be appointed by the president pro tempore of th 
Senate and five by the speaker of the Hous 
The provisions of this act are such that member- 
ship on this commission is not restricted to mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House. Undoubted|, 
this commission will greatly stimulate the mov: 


ii 





ment toward more efficient local government 
It may be that the problem of schoo 


units. 
district reorganization will be simplified if 
approach is made from a wider point of view 
than from school district organization alone. 
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{nother act provides tor a committee to study 


ost of edueation 


and report to the next 
» General Assembly ways in which 
This act is an outgrowth 
the 
made a preliminary study and report 
The 


ds to this original committee of five mem- 


be reduced. 


resolution. A committee of 


Hlouse 
the session of the Legislature closed. 


the House five members of the Senate, 
ted by the president pro tempore of the 

The Governor has approved an appro- 
in of $10,000 for the prosecution of this 
ttee’s work during the next two years. 
\fectings of teachers under the supervision of 

ty superintendents, for two days or their 


ilent, are made mandatory by the provi- 
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ings justify themselves in that they give oppor- 


sions of Aet These mandatory meet- 
tunity for the county superintendent responsible 
for the administration of school units of wide 
geographic distribution to present to the eduea- 
tional forees of his county the program of work 
for the year. 

Many other bills were introduced into the gen- 
eral session of the Legislature, some of which 
had great merit and which ultimately should be 
enacted into law. The development of such legis- 
lation hes in the future. It is a challenge for 
all of us in the years that lie ahead. 

Lester K. Ang, 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA-CURRICU- 
LAR ACTIVITIES IN HIGH SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE AND SUBSEQUENT 

SUCCESS IN TEACHING ADULTS 


Durtina the school year 1933-34 the writer 
s in position to gather a considerable amount 
ita regarding teachers employed in the Fed- 
Emergency Education Program in Muin- 
ta. This program was a work-relief project 
unemployed teachers which at the same time 
ed at the extension of informal educational 
portunities to adults and other out-of-school 
lhe data were obtained through two sources. 
e first, a questionnaire, inquired into the per- 
history of each teacher, including high- 
ol and eollege training, both curricular and 
tra-curricular; the second, a rating seale, sent 
public school superintendents under whose 
supervision the educational program was 
idministered, ealled for a rating of each teach- 
r’s success in each subject taught. 
A special part of the teacher’s background 
hich occurred to the writer as possibly having 
some relationship to suecess in the emergency 
edueation program was participation in extra- 
curricular activities while in high school or eol- 
ege. Information on this point was furnished 


7 11 
DV all 


the teachers who responded to the ques- 


mnaire. In order to make sure that the par- 


pation was of a vital nature only those 


teachers were listed as having taken part in 
extra-curricular activities who had held official 
positions in such activit‘es in high school or 
college. 

The total number of teachers rated by super- 
intendents was 407, of whom 207 were classified 
as participants in extra-curricular activities, ac- 
cording to the standards set up, and 200 as non- 
participants. However, because many teachers 
taught more than one subject they were rated 
The 


total number of ratings treated in this study 


more than once by their superintendents. 


is 542. 

In the original tabulation of the ratings the 
broad subject classifications, “commercial” and 
“non-commercial,” were kept distinct. It was 
reasoned that instruction in the commercial sub- 
jects is so overwhelmingly of the drill type that 
teachers lacking in personality qualities neces- 
sary to succeed in other subjects might do very 
well in the commercial, provided they knew their 
field. 


it became apparent that this assumption was not 


As study of the data progressed, however, 
warranted. Distinction between types of sub- 
ject-matter was therefore dropped. 

Teachers’ performance was analyzed into a 
number of professional and personality traits, 
and each was rated on a five point scale. <A 
general summary rating was then made. It is 
the distribution of this “general” rating that 


forms the subject of this report. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF GENERAL RATINGS IN ALL SUBJECTS OF TEACHERS WHO HAD PARTICIPATED IN AN OFFI: 
CAPACITY IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES WITH RATINGS OF TEACHERS WHO Hap Nor ParTIcipar! 

















Participating Non-participating 
Rating Men Women All Men Vomen A 

’ Per Per Per Per "i Pi 

No cent No cent. N cent No cent ce 

Very good ... 5) 8.7 16 9.7 Si «39:2 0) 5.0 9 
oo eee: 47 38.5 78 50.3 125 45.1 3 42.5 1 
Average ..... 35 28.7 28 18.1 3 BS. @ 0 25.0 39 
Below ay 5 1 3 1.9 8 2.9 4 5.0 j 
POOP céasweus 2 2.5 1 
Total ...... 122 100.0 155 100.0 277 99.9 80 100.0 106 





Table 1 indicates that of the women teachers groups is 3.71 points on the seale. The sigm 
who sometime during their school career held of this difference is .97, indicating that the dit 
official positions in extra-curricular activities 80 ference found is statistically significant. 1 
per cent. are rated above “average,” while of difference, in terms of standard deviation o} 
the non-participating women only 59.4 per cent. ratings of the composite series, is .40 S.D. 
are so rated, a difference of 20.6 per cent. points 
in favor of the participating group. In the CONCLUSIONS 
case of the men there is practically no difference (1) Although the difference between the me: 
between the two groups. ratings of the “participating” and “non-partici 

The table shows a striking skewness in the  pating” teachers is small (3.7 points in a rang 
distribution of ratings. Superintendents appar- of 39) and although the bi-serial r is low (r .25 
ently tend to rate teachers high, a bias which P.E. .045) both figures are statistically signif 
naturally lowers the reliability of the ratings. cant. When considered in the light of the great 

Further treatment of the data, not here pre- unreliability of the ratings, the figures indicat 
sented in tabular form, shows that the saperior- Yather definitely that in the type of teaching 
ity of participating women teachers remains called for by the Emergency Education Progran 
unchanged when rating on personality traits Women teachers who have participated as officers 
alone is considered. Unquestionably “halo” in extra-curricular activities may be expecte 
effect has been operative in leveling differences to succeed more often than women teachers wh 
in the rating of the different traits. have not. This can not, however, be said in thi 

In order to express statistically the relation- case of men teachers, where no real differences 
ship between participation and non-participa- appear. 
tion in extra-curricular activities and suecess in (2) Under the conditions of this study nothing 
the Emergency Education Program of women 18 gained by distinguishing between types ot 
teachers the bi-serial r and the difference be- Subject-matter taught or traits rated. It is e\ 
tween means in terms of standard deviation were dent that “halo” effect has operated to equa 
ealeulated. For the purpose of finding bi-serial the rating of the different traits. 

r each of the five points on the seale was as- (3) The results of this study are not neces 
signed a standard-score value after “normaliz- sarily to be taken to mean that participat 
ing” for asymmetry of distribution of ratings. 4S an officer in extra-curricular activities is 
The resulting seale ranged from a value of 23 _ itself the cause of superiority of the participat 
points for “poor” to 62 points for “very good.” ing teachers over those not participating. Th 
The bi-serial r was found to be .25 with a P.E, results would indicate, however, that in selecting 
of .045, indicating the strength of the tendency Women teachers for the kind of teaching done 1: 
for women teachers who participated as officers the Emergency Education Program administra- 
in extra-curricular activities to be rated higher tors would do well to use participation as one 
in suceess in the emergency program than those of the prognosties of success. 

who did not sa participate. Haroid O. SoperQuist 

The difference between the means of the two UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


SERVICE OR SIEVE 
old war between defenders of arbitrary 
ds and fighters for the education of all 
f youth continues in the two largest 
of 


» leads the army there which attacks the 


Superintendent Bogan 


in cities. 
ple of survival of the fittest. He espouses 
wtrine of publie-school duty to fit the 
material that exists and to make it fitter 
common life. High school must give up 
privilege of sifting its membership. It 
djust itself to all children of high-school 
New York a Committee on Articulation 
tegration, under Associate Superinten- 

t Stephen Bayne, has worked for four years 
lan to fit pedagogies to the pupil. The 
ttee assails the old costly practice of hold- 
ldren in the same grade more than one 
Every pupil, bright or dull, is better off 
Edu- 
mal literature records enough experience 
‘left backs” to show the futility of repeti- 


ahead than going back to repeat. 


‘grades. There is greater success when 
iting the allegedly unfit. 


children commonly kept 


The case _ his- 


of by each 
r and never transmitted to successors is to 


His 


tudes and sueecesses are to determine what 


with the pupil wherever he goes. 


different opportunities offered by the 
|, academic or more practical, he is to use. 
ire of promotion is to be reduced to a mini- 


superintendent, 
He 


the world, as reported by the New York 


in Tildsley, high-school 


‘ “This is the most dangerous report ever 
by any committee in this system. See 
it means. A pupil goes through the six 
of elementary schooling without being 

iired to satisfy any standards. He passes on 

he junior high sehool which must lower its 
The high school stoops 
Carry the thing out logi- 


lard to meet him. 
* same process. 





cally. Send the boy to college whether he is 
It will not hold him to any stand- 
the 


Let him hang out a 


ready or not. 


ard. Let him into medieal school where 
same conditions obtain. 
shingle and operate on Steve Bayne for appen- 
dicitis.” 

It strikes me that the 


Tildsley’s argument is the last one. 


link in Dr. 
Nobody is 


recommending that special schools of medicine, 


weakest 


engineering, teaching or of any profession in 
which inexpert practitioners endanger the pub- 
lie weal should aecept students whose professors 
regard them as unfit. Dr. Bayne’s committee is 
dealing with the common schools supported by 
the taxes paid by everybody, including parents 
of children uninterested in the scholastic hand- 
outs which have been the essential offerings of 
college-dominated higher grades of the public 
schools for years. Bayne’s committee holds that 
tax-supported schools are for serving children 
rather than Dr. 
Tildsley considers unfit to be moved forward. 


for sifting out those whom 
For the “standards” commonly used as alibi for 
the failure of teachers to develop such powers as 
each pupil has, Dr. Bayne’s committee proposes 
standards graded to each boy’s power to reach. 
The report makes no recommendation to do 
away with teachers and to let each youngster do 
as he pleases. On the contrary, it gives the 
teacher a task more within her power to per- 
form. It maintains authoritative supervision. 
As in all cities New York has more super- 
visors, principals, teachers and parents who are 
responsible for children below the high-school 


grades. Even the great Superintendent Max- 
well was unable to maintain his eoneeption of 


Dean 
Gauss, of Dr. Tildsley’s own Princeton, has re- 
marked that the American people 
for the selective doctrine. The odds 
of Bogan and Bayne. 


CONTROVERSIALS 
If you believe with Philip Cox 
the extra-curricular activities there 


education as a sieve for selecting an élite. 


won’t stand 
are in favor 


that 
should be a 


among 

















ial Club designed to train the genera- 


tion to view current problems from all sides and 
courteous disagreement, 


+} + 
youth to 


to train 


month offers plenty of topics for you. 


Determinism. It is unfair to society which 


pays the bills to put the hand-minded boy in the 


same ¢lass with the head-minded after the age of 
fourteen. Dr. Dixon Fox, president of Union 
College, is saying this to New York educators. 
Kuropeans, he says, have always separated them. 
We should classify American youth into prospee- 
tive head-workers and hand-workers. But we 
have prided ourselves that the Declaration of 
Independence vetoed all classification of society 
Dr. 


this determinism has 


for America. Seems to me Fox needs to 


show us in what respect 


made Europe superior. 


Martyrdom Called Off. 


vard professor of geology, is the first professor 


Kirtley Mather, Har- 


to declare he will not take the teachers’ oath, 
called by the New York Herald Tribune a pecu- 
Mather holds 


that a teacher is not a public officer, is obligated 


liar brand of legislative idiocy. 


to search and teach truth, not to uphold any 
political form such as constitutions are. To 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


Changes. Ginn and Company wish it known 
that the price they quoted for these pages as the 
cost of Kennedy’s “Current English” has been 
changed to $3.50. 

Professor Lucia Harrison writes that my re- 
view of her “Daylight, Twilight, Darkness and 
Time” misstates the number of pages. It should 
be 216. 

ENGLISH 

The Teaching of Reading Is not up to What ts 
Known. Thirteen Protessor Gates 
wrote a book putting the essential results of 
researches on the art of reading into workable 


years ago 


shape for teachers. Experiments and discov- 
eries, continuing, require a new treatise on the 
Here it is.1 The book is a manual 


for diagnosis and correction of defects in read- 


same theme. 


Gates, ‘‘The Improvement of Read- 
668 


1 Arthur I. 
ing.’’?’ The Maemillan Company, New York. 


pp. $2.50. 
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compel a teacher to take the Massachusetts og 
is really a perversion of the constitution and 
regiments the teacher at the behest of whateyey 
These oaths 


are results of agitation by societies of questi, 


persons happen to be in power. 
able intelligence responding to an ancient 
pulse to require a mystie rite that will sol; 
problems too difficult for the organizations whi 
clamor for the oath laws. My idea of a tea 
ers’ oath bill is one making it obligatory for 
teacher to swear at these hereditary and bonus 
seeking patriots. 

But President James Conant of Harvard, sa 
ing “I disagree with the wisdom of the measw 
but will abide by it,” signs the oath and “hopes 
that all members of the faculties will do like- 
wise.” ‘Mather will take the oath if it will save 
Thus does 


our most ancient university muff a chance thrown 


Harvard” shout the press headlines. 
straight into its hands. Harvard, named from 
non-conforming clergyman, the first America: 
college to revolt from church, state and sectiona 
control, standing on soil consecrated by th 
blood of sons of liberty, bearing on its seal th: 
sacred “veritas,” why hast thou given confirma 
tion to the eynie’s sneer that education’s mott 


is salus prima? 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


ing in the first eight grades of the commor 
school. It deals with all sorts of poor reading 
and outlines the methods attaining success in 
of the dull, the deaf and otherwise 
The diagnostic program 
Teachers, principals, 


the case 
handicapped children. 
is paralleled by remedies. 
supervisors, the school psychologist, examine: 
and measurer are addressed by the author 
throughout. 

In spite of the advance of experts’ knowledg 
and successes a surprisingly large number 0! 
children are deficient in reading skill. Thos: 
who ought, like Snedden and Gray and (Gates, 
to know the are frankly, though 
politely, saying that this wasteful condition 1s 
due to poor teaching. Thousands of those 
charge of classrooms don’t know how to meet 
the difficulties nor that the non-promotion 
pupils is almost wholly due to deficiencies in 
Pupils of good or even of superior 


situation 


1? 


reading. 
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nee are failing to attain satisfactory Since God such comeliness bestowed 
And on me made to dwell 
What pity such a pretty maid 


sis by tests, remedial instruction, silent 
As 1 should go to hell! 


paragraph comprehension, understand- 


sentences, word-reeognition, vocabulary Dr. Weekes takes us through the long proces- 
eye-movement habits, norms, measure- sion of children’s writers, discovering good old 


questions, exercises and index are some John Locke, 1693, making the surprising and 
tents of the volume. Dr, Gates handles aphorrent plea that children should be taught to 
ensive subject with the particularity  yeaq through pleasure, not through fear. The 
expert in surgery would have to ob- conscientious teacher has a lot to learn from my 
the work were intended to cover the [Lady Weekes, as is shown by one of the author's 
ming into the ordinary practitioner’s young friends, a freshman, who, asked whether 
she liked poetry, answered, “In the elementary 


: sD pe Be school poetry was just one more thing to memor- 
Sing as You Play. Here is a fascinating. ok ite = ; 
: : ; ; ize. In high school it was one more thing to 
of an intent to combine music and 3 : Pit 
: dissect. I’m wondering what will be done to it 
entertainment, thereby adding to the i ‘ss , 
; ces ‘ in college. 
ess and refinement of children.? <e re he : : ’ = 
: ; ; This book will give you a feast of untiring 
plays are intended for classroom use with , : 3 ; 
; reading. It is delightfully rebellious. It ham 
ensome rehearsals. All of them use <i’ ete 
; : ; mers the fallacy that what children liked yester- 
d suggest dancing. When you come to 2 se, kg ; : 
; fuse? . day will satisfy at this time. Nor can you sue 
these dramatic delicacies—‘Mary is oi iG 3 yee 
i _ 9 6 3) chee cessfully impose on them what you think is 
“The King of Franee,” “Dreams,” “Signs : ae ; f= 

ar : : . re suitable. Here you will find researches of Ter- 
Spring,’ “The Surprise Party,” “Baby es : 
4 : es i ‘ man, Lima, Gates, Hollingworth, Uhl and other 
er,’ “The Cloek”’—you may be moved to.” : us 
nae investigators summarized and appraised. There 
‘Oh, Susanna” in praise of the author who ; ; Mit 
are conclusions as to print, binding, colors and 
posed these delights for the classroom. oe Kee 
positions of pictures, the nature and purpose of 


When Children Meet Literature. Toledo Uni- literature, factors of selection, poetry, prose, 
rsity’s favorite professor of elementary edu- method and creative self-expression, all so rea- 


contributes an inspiring text upon the sonably and so animatedly gone into that the 


book gives distinet refreshment. If I were a 


speaking, read- 
book-of-the-month elub I would boom this work. 


ms of children’s hstening 


5) 


riting and enjoying. She traces progress 


the dismal and dreadful child literature of 


; To Satisfy Reading Hunger. Seventy-nine 
e early days to the humane and enjoyable offer- 


experts, librarians, publishers and teachers of 
gs ol the present. ' . 
Our New England predecessors gave children <7 woe aonaeerad wiied = spe then 
dt. een, se ct t their detailed study of characteristics a book 
ae ee - Reverend James Janeway, — needs to get it across, especially into the regard 
xpressly for them, “an exact oapetea of the of adults of limited reading ability. The resul- 
rsion, holy, and exemplary lives and joy- tant conclusions, together with much pertinent 
te of several young children. research, are the body of a book of especial 
sample of its joy Tor a pretty girt: value at this time when reports from librarians 


When by spectators I am told show an astonishing increase in demand for 
What beauty doth adorn me, books to be read by grown-ups. One sixth of 
Or in a glass when I behold 1,690 adults tested by the authors have reading 
low sweetly God did form me, ability equal to that of the average high-school 


Susanna Myers, ‘‘Primer of Play-Acting and graduate. Much of the general reading material 
‘ix Little Dramas.’’ C, H. Congdon, 508 W. 26th now available is too difficult for the adult of 
Street, New York. 96 pp. $2.00. 

Blanche E. Weekes, ‘‘Literature and_ the 4 William S. Gray, Bernice E. Leary, ‘‘What 

l.’’? Silver, Burdett and Company, New York. Makes a Book Readable?’’ University of Chicago 
406 pp. $2.16, Press. 358 pp. $3.00. 
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limited reading experience. A simplification of 
The 
preparation of more widely readable books will 
be 


problem makes this book. 


certain elements will reduce the difficulty. 


thus encouraged. The working out of this 


It covers considera- 


tions vital to the schools. 


A Bonnie Book for Bairns. The World Book 
Company adds to its “Children-of-the-World” 
series a charming book of Scottish life and lore, 


the present-day adventures of a Highland fam- 


ily. Dundee, first named Donum Dei, gift of 
God, Edinburgh, Stirling, Scottish towns and 


country are painted in a delightful style for 
children of school grades 4 to 6. Stories, tales 
and songs come naturally in. Helene Carter has 
her drawings 


She knows how to make 


lavishly sprinkled speaking 
throughout the book. 
animals, castles and 


you love to see children, 


ships. 

Restoring Life to Print. One of the good fea- 
tures of educational method, as I see it, is the 
of things that don’t stay put. I 


have seen oral reading almost vanish before the 


abundance 


appreciation tests and retention measuring of 


the researchers. Now comes a blast from two 
lusty trumpeters,® sounding a retreat to pick 
up something valuable that has been left behind. 
Literature needs the living speech of man, say 
our two erities. The abiding value of a master- 
piece ean not be felt by the silent reader unless 
he has already learned to read aloud, at least 
to himself. A mature reader with years of prae- 
tice in reading aloud may accomplish the imagi- 
So do 


Messrs. 


native silent transfer from eye to ear. 


experienced musicians read notes. 


Fuller and Weaver address themselves to the 
reform. ‘Practical Suggestions to Teachers” is 
followed by seven chapters covering apprecia- 
tion, coloring, moods, phrasing, the reading of 
verse, emphasis, contrast, committing to memory, 
and 


the voice. It all seems to me very valuable 


not hard at all. Come over some evening and 


let us have a good time reading together. 


and 
Dr. 


5 Gwen Cuthbert, Elizabeth Marriot King, ‘‘A 
Lad of Dundee.’’ World Book Company, Yonkers. 
189 pp. 76 cents. 

6H. H. Fuller, Andrew Thomas Weaver, ‘‘ How 
to Read Aloud.’’ Silver, Burdett and Company, 
New York. 190 pp. $1.00. 


For the English Teacher's Desk. Grosset 


Dunlap offer two notable book bargains. 
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Vizetelly’s distinguished dictionary of the ». 
spoken’ is a book of English words, forej: 
terms, Bible names, personal ones, geographj 
places and words from literature, science 
the arts. It has an introduction as interestino 
as a good story. The proper pronunciation: 
are easily deciphered; authorities are given { 
different forms. 

Professor Kleisser® offers a large collect 
of classic and modern similes from prose an 
under 

“absence,” 


poetical works classified headings ar 


, 
“nar k- 


ranged alphabetically as 


ruptey,” ete. He writes a short essay on 
means of giving freshness, vividness, originali: 


and accuracy to speech by the use of similes 


American Language Translated into Englis 
A sign on an apartment in a street in Oxford 
“English Taught to Foreigners and Americans,” 
intends no slight upon our visiting countryme: 
A perusal of Mr. 
leaves no doubt of the need of information t 
the America: 
Thumbing the pages at random, vy 


Horwill’s engaging book" 
fn] z 


such Britons as care to know 
language. 
are startled by the differences between 
mother tongue and that of the daughter. 

A “billion” with us is a thousand millions; 
in England, a million millions. 


Here, one says “telegrapher”; there, “telegr: 


phist.” 
Our “terminal” is their “terminus”; “suspe: 
ders,” “braces”; “peanut,” “monkey nut.” 


“Hemlock,” a kind of fir or spruce, is in En- 
glish a poisonous plant. You may speak of th: 
var of an elevator; the Briton ealls it a lift cage. 
The constellation of the big dipper is only th: 
great bear in England. It is not King’s English 
to say “she teaches school”; it must be “she is 
In ou 
houses of Congress you hear reference to “tli 
gentleman from Wisconsin.” In England it 
always “the honorable member.” In America, 
says Mr. Horwill, “proposition” has ceased | 
be confined to its original and present Englis! 
meaning of “something propounded”; it 1! 


a teacher” or “is engaged in teaching.” 


7 Frank H. Vizetelly, ‘‘Desk Book of 25,0 
Words Frequently Mispronounced.’’ Grosset and 
Dunlap, New York. 906 pp. $1.00. 

8 Grenville Kleisser, ‘‘Similes and Their Use.”’ 
Grosset and Dunlap, New York. 381 pp. #1.(0. 

9H. W. Horwill, ‘‘A Dictionary of American 
Usage.’’ Oxford University Press, New York 
360 pp. $3.25. 
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nd lazily used as a synonym for “task,” 
‘or “matter.” In England an “institute” 
ianent thing; in America, a temporary 
lectures or classes. 
re are, here, 356 pages of words so used in 
as to require translation for English- 
[he terms are in dictionary order and 
nied by extracts of American writing. 
rds that do not appear in this list there 
indexes of derivatives, one short one of 
words and another, eight times as 


\ } 
an 


r the English. By means of these sup- 
tary lists, each word referring to the 
the book, you may get the meanings in 
or American of various synonyms and 
ves 


Horwill is well known here for his weekly 


on “Literary London” in the New York 


Essays. Ann Arbor Walter’s three- 
venture of printing once per annum 

st new essays has met with wide success. 
present volume?’® has thirty-five selections, 

th a deseriptive sketch about the author. 
self-reliance, education, ideals, politics, people 
places, social trends, the arts, the press, 


rts, sclenee and literature are the fields cov- 


'y English Practice. The head of the 

sh department of the Richmond-Hill High 

Si , New York City, is father of two hand- 
e twins, books I and II of a course in English 

r junior and senior high sehools.1?_ He begins 
the art of conversation, offering a pleni- 

i subjects for young persons to talk about. 

ile enumerates a list of things to do and to avoid. 
‘le runs easily into attractive considerations of 
tesy and of entertaining and boring. In 
these chapters and in the subsequent presenta- 
us of speech-making, debating and various 
s of writing, Mr. Tressler shows evidence of 







cing more concerned with the use educated per- 
ons make of English than he is with the tradi- 
nal contents of language texts. He creates 
interest and desire by putting the pupils first 
ugh exercises in such English activities as 
Erie A, Walter, ‘‘Essay Annual.’’ Scott, 
resman and Company, Chicago. 376 pp. $1.00. 
i J. C. Tressler, ‘‘ English in Action.’’ Book I, 
‘12 pp. $1.60; Book H, 651 pp., $1.76. D. C. 


Heath and Company, Boston. 
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they want. The rules and principles necessary 
to doing these things well are then brought in, 
always with much pupil activity. Habit is a 
hobby with him. He has found that a good piece 
of pupil work is more stimulating as a mode! 


than is a classic masterpiece. He knows the 
worth of progress graphs kept by pupils. His 
treatment of the school newspaper, of the 


library, writing social letters, the precis, answer 
ing questions, taking examinations, club meet- 
ings, notebooks, playwriting and verse-making, 
I single out from his other good material as 
showing an enterprise and modernity in an 
English text-book that has already given these 
volumes, now appearing in revision, a deserved 
popularity. 

What Use Spelling Rules? When you use the 
past tense of “lay” you write “laid.” But the 
vardener “sprayed” the bush. The “ty” is kept. 
You may write that Vanderbilt 
“paralleled” the Hudson River with a railway, 
using no extra “1” to make your past tense, but 


Commodore 


you can not say he “dispeled” opposition. He 
“dispelled” it. He was “dissatisfied,” but he 
was not “dissturbed.” Patient collectors have 
sorted all the words that keep the y’s, that have 
two s’s, two l’s, and so forth, when another tense 
or voice is used. Benefactors have given man- 
kind rules and exceptions for guidance to right 
spelling. Do you use them? Of what good are 
they? Dr. Gates, whose business it is to set 
teachers right in all matters concerning the writ- 
ing and speaking of words, has written a little 
book!? in which he 
investigations made to settle whether spelling by 
He describes his 


deseribes arguments and 
rule is worth the labor it costs. 
own recent experiments and what conclusions 
they point to. You would not wish me to spoil 
an interesting story by telling you how it turns 
out. You have in this treatise a wealth of illu- 
minating matter concerning the teaching of the 
art which an old epigram calls “a gift of God.” 


Brilliant Junior High School English. Two 
men and a woman, all experienced in junior- 
high-school service,!? offer a graded series for 


12 Arthur I. Gates, ‘‘Generalization and Trans- 
fer in Spelling.’’ Teachers College Press, Colum 
bia University, New York. 80 pp. 

13 R, L. Lyman, Roy Ivan Johnson, A. Laura 
McGregor, ‘‘ Daily Life Language Series.’’ Ginn 
and Company, Boston. ‘‘Guidance in Expression.’’ 
398 pp. 92 cents. ‘‘Effective Communication.’’ 
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English of the seventh, eighth and ninth years 
The 


the social studies movement is evi- 


of school or for other grades near to these. 
influence of 


dent in each text. Like all good modern school 


books these works are based on a study of the 


of study of the leading schools in typical 


eourses 


American commonwealths. The needful matter 


for good usage tor spelling, rramimar, oral ¢om- 


position and written expressions seems to me 


completely adequate; but I am enthusiastie over 


the combination of and interest 


thoroughness 
that these authors have achieved. The framing 
of exercises, the provocation ol thought, the use 


of pictures, give the study a _ fascinating 


brilliance. To train in grammar and good usage 
by setting lanzuage problems which employ the 
ideas of better civie living is an economy that is 


not to be sniffed at. These books « mploy it well. 


Fruit The chair- 
man of the Division of Speech of Purdue Uni- 


il Teaching for Speakers. 


versity'* has written a gratifying manual and 
text-book for college classes in oral expression 
and for citizens who converse and address. 
There is in this work a greater emphasis on what 
should happen to the listener than is common in 


this kind. 


notable naturalness, simplicity and reasonable 


books of The whole treatise has a 


argument that will make it easy to study and to 


teach. Even the gesture is stripped of its buga- 
hoo. How to prepare, considering the audience, 


where to get materials, what to do with them, 
behavior on the platform, kinds of purpose, in- 
troduction of speakers, group discussions, are 


some of the matters elaborated. Twenty-five 


excellent speeches are used at appropriate 


There are prob- 
The publishers 


places to illustrate the text. 
lems to be worked by students. 
have given the work a dress in keeping with its 
dignity. 

Greater Need of Good English. Two men 
with numerous books to their credit, two women 
of high-school classroom success; all four, expe- 
rienced teachers,!® write an enthusiastic English 
study book for high-school boys and _ girls. 





429 pp. 96 cents. ‘‘ English in Home, School and 
Community.’’ 462 pp. $1.20. 

14 Alan H. Monroe, ‘‘Principles and Types of 
Speech.’’ Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
410 pp. $2.00. 

15 Henry Seidel Canby, Joseph Baker Opdycke, 
Margaret Gillum, Olive I. Carter, ‘‘ High School 
English.’?’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
423 pp. $1.20. 
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Speech was never, since the invention of pri; 


ing, more important than now. You educate, 
people must be skilled in it. Accordingly, thes 
authors put their heart into a very engaging 
manual full of forum discussions, round-tah), 
exercises, building a vocabulary, using 

library, story-telling, the school paper, cory 
spondence, leisure hours, the joy of poetry a 
soon. This book is number three in the ani 
high-school series. The amount, variety 

interest of the tests, exercises and “spotlig): 


questions” are unusually abundant. 


Junior-High-School English. To three alert 
authors!® credit is due for a series of time-sayi 
for junior-high-school teachers of English eo; 
assembly 


position. Story-telling, 


grammar essentials, school periodicals, 


programs 





suggestions, conversation, letter-writing, discus 
sion, debating and other matters are cover 
Kach book is complete in itself, combining tex: 
and work book. With one of these in his hand 
every pupil is going to get everything. 


Made Interesti 
Three wise ones from the East, that is, tea 

in the high of Woreester and New 
York,!? are responsible for a handsome work o1 
Its style is intimate! 


Speaking and Writing 


schools 


speaking and writing. 
personal. It is for you; it talks to vou, reasons 
with you and bids you keep on until you master 
the art of making your thoughts known e 
confident and well-educat 
Thinking, problem-solving, 


gantly and as a 
person — should. 

imagining, describing, arguing, letter-writing, 
telling stories, reading, using books, mastering 
essentials of grammar and composition are ar 
ranged with a coherent teaching plan in view, 
four of the two 
Exercises, questions, reviews and indexes ar 
adequate. It looks to me as though these thre: 
authors have studied the courses of study in the 
principal public and private schools of the coun- 
try and have put into effective teaching form 
everything that they found. They have so ar- 
ranged that the book’s invitation to the teacher, 


semesters in each volumes 


16 Ruth H. Teuscher, Eleanor M. Johnson, Ethel 
K. Howard, ‘‘Junior Language Skills.’’ Ha! 
court, Brace and Company, New York. Book |, 
255 pp.; Book II, 314 pp.; Book III, 257 pp 
Each, paper, 64 cents; cloth, 92 cents. 

17 Harold H. Wade, John E. Blossom, Mary P 
Eaton, ‘‘ Expressing Yourself.’’ Book I, 555 pp. 
$1.48; Book IT, 557 pp., $1.56. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York. 








don’t try everything,” can easily be 


-piring Essays. Professor Specking’s ven- 


ren 


are me 


i 


u 


} 


the field of essay collection?’ is a new 
s of literature. The choice of master- 
as been made with intent to set forth 
and richness of thought and language. 


arity with the best things of the heart, 


d spirit of the human race is the pur- 
Specking chose to guide this assem- 


Plato, Cicero, Montaigne, Shakespeare, 


Macaulay, Scott, Thackeray and many 
and moderns are represented. The 


tions are arranged in sets; deseription, nar- 


argument, letters, ete. There is no strain- 


] 


r 


smartness. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


s Scrapbook. General Sherman’s “war is 


( 


I 


+} 


ld the whole story, says Colonel William 


1 in Frederick Barber’s latest book,!® 


king concentrated manual of essential 


‘ those schools which are making good 


lution of the National Edueation Asso- 


30 


‘esolution: “Children should be taught 
) about war and its costs of life, ideals 


aterial wealth.” Author Barber has gath- 


i this truth from the most eminent of authori- 


military and civil. His arguments by 


tures are superior. His quotations are virile. 


} 


: Lea 


reat book for teachers. 


iness of Peace. If five per cent. of the 


d’s annual armament bill were presented to 
rue of Nations only once and put out at 


terest the league’s budget would be adequate 


ver. 


The league is the most efficient agency 


rr world comity ever set up. It represents the 


hest ambition of man comparable in its great- 
ss only by the quest for truth and knowledge 


humanity’s title to nobility. Peace ean 


ly be preserved by constant work, the con- 


juering of inner passions. It is an effort truly 


rthv 
rth 


of man. It is as heroic as the pen- 


brandishers for war make out their favorite pur- 


t to be. 


's Inez Specking, ‘‘ Literary Readings in English 


) , 
Prose 


541 pp. 


Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
$2.00. 


’ Frederick A. Barber, ‘‘ Halt, Cry the Dead.’’ 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


160 pp. 


$1.50. 
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There are random quotations from an address 
delivered by an eminent Spanish statesman and 
author.*° For a civies class study this address 
possesses remarkable clarity, force and cogent 
reasoning. 

Interpreting America. Teacher Cunningham 
of a Boston high school sets out to make a eol 
lection of writings that will eatch youth’s fancy 
and give a grasp of contemporary life.*! He 
knows he will not be permitted to allow his class 
to diseuss religion or morals, but he will venture 
to let such dynamitie writers as Norman Thomas, 
Stuart Chase, Harry Laidler and John T. Flynn 
into his corps of writers, taking pains to avoid 
an extreme or radical point of view. Hareourt, 
Brace and Company printed an experimental 
edition of Author Cunningham’s selections. He 
found 37 good-hearted teachers willing to try his 
book on their classes. Expert Tester MeCall 
devised a rating chart, copies of which were 
viven to upwards of the 1,000 students using the 
hook. They noted what in the collection pleased 
them, bored them, seemed important or of little 
account. As a result of the canvass the least 
desired essays were dropped. The remainder 
appear in a triumph of acclaim. Voeabulary 
words and questions for discussion are supplied 
for each extract. There are topies for themes, 
a list for outside reading and conversations with 
pupils written by Compiler Cunningham. This 


is direct social study. 


An Economics that Arrives. Two Brooklyn 
high-school teachers have effected a notable 
emancipation of the school study of economies 
from complexity and heaviness.2? No one can 
come through this book contented. It sidesteps 
none of the important evils and imperfections 
of our present business system. “The worst 
evils of individualism remain with us.” “Under 
the protection of the Supreme Court powerful 
corporations have formed combines which con- 
trol supply and demand and strangle competi- 
tion.” “The great mass of workers can not save 

20H. E. Senor Don Salvador de Madariaga, 
‘‘The Price of Peace.’’ Cobden-Sanderson, 1 
Montague Street, London. 28 pp. 1 shilling. 

21 William H. Cunningham, ‘‘ Understanding 
Ameriea.’’ Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. 357 pp. $1.00. 

22 James F. Corbett, Minnie L. Herschkowitz, 
‘*Modern Economics.’’ The Maemillan Company, 
New York. 601 pp. $1.68. 
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for a rainy day because they do not earn 
enough.” These bits, selected here and there 
from the pages, are typical of the authors’ inten- 
tion not to write a book for the Chamber of 


Commerce hush-hushing member of the school 


board but to give the young citizen the plain 
truth of what confronts him. 

It strikes me that the definitions, the outlines 
of principles, the descriptions of practices are 
more clear and easily understood than those of 


any economies text I have seen. The specific 
instances used give the general substance of the 
work refreshing variety. Arrangement by units, 
grouping of fact questions and discussion ques- 
writings of authorities 


tions, arrangement ot 


contribute to efficiency of the book. 

A blue book of 
improved municipal management? 
bills, health, 


recreation, libraries and so forth. There are a 


Bringing Civics up to Date. 
results of 
tax 


eovers police, ecurtailments, 


number of interesting ease studies in the book- 


let. Social-studies teachers need this. 


Educating the Consumer. You e¢an not escape 
the responsibility of careful use of your money, 
Friend** tells 


It is too risky for you to gain this obligation by 


Eeonomist her young students. 


working it out unaided. There are sound prin- 
ciples gained by others in long experience in the 
earning and spending of money. As the ship- 
master needs to be taught navigation, vou want 
Author 


offers a text for junior and senior high schools 


the principles of economics. Friend 


based upon her lessons given in the high school 


of the University of Chieago. She writes for 


both boys and girls. She diseusses planning, 


budgets, consumption, food buying, costs of 


clothing, of housekeeping, of advancement and 
the standard of living. The text is lively and 
practical. The questions and problems are 


numerous and pertinent. The pictures are new. 


The index is copious. 
The Trend of The 
house of Nelson and Sons offered earlier in the 


Democracy in Europe. 
vear a notable volume, “New Governments in 
The Baltie 


the Depres- 
309 E. 34th 


Europe: Germany, Russia, Italy, 


23 Council-Manager Cities during 
sion.’’ National Municipal League, 
Street, New York. 32 pp. 25 cents. 

24 Mata Roman Friend, ‘‘ Earning and Spending 
the Family Income.’’ D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York. 463 pp. $2.00. 
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States and Spain.” Professor Buell, Har, 
Columbia and other collegiate expounder 

























foreign affairs, edited it. He now presents, , 
operating with two other authorities,” a sur, 
of England, France and Switzerland. With ¢), 
earlier book these two works are indispensa| 
for history-class reference in high schoo! 
college. The contributors have the gift of s 
ing key men and events and of making 
herent mosaic of a national government 
high lights and shadows well composed. Ther; 
is no erude coloring in the picture. Everything 
in it belongs and has no artificial importance 
due to the hobbies of the artists. The bewilider 
ment of mind resulting from reliance on fo 
news dispatches in American 
avoided by the plan of putting events in thei 
historical The House of 
Lerds, the dilution of British aristocracy, th 


newspapers 


setting. changing 
policies of the various English parties since + 
war, the rise and fall of men well known o: 
side of the water are pertinent reading 
Americans. The style of narration throughout 
the entire book is that of a demonstrator deter 
mined that his audience shall miss nothing essen- 
tial and shall keep awake. 
Professor Chase does the exposition of Britis! 
politics in this manner. Valeur of 
Columbia does the same for France, pointing 
out the absurdities of the parliamentary systen 
and the need of reforms. His documentation ot 
the basis of these criticisms is abundantly pre 
The life of a French pre 


From every corner 


Lafayette College 


Professor 


sented in footnotes. 
mier is not a happy one. 
ambitious enemies are watching, awaiting his 
first misstep. His worst torture is in the sessions 
of the Chamber of Deputies, where he is pin 
pricked like a superintendent of schools at 
fortnightly grilling during the session of a (! 
cago Board of Edueation. The deputies from 
remote and unimportant regions of France tak 
their turns in heckling the prime minister wil 
any questions or interpellations that may come 


into their heads. Even Jules Ferry, one of th: 
greatest premiers, was accused by country legis 


lators as being responsible for a cholera ep! 
demic in the south. There is always a group 0! 
interpellateurs in the chamber expert in bring 


25 Raymond Leslie Buell, Eugene P. Chase, Rob- 
ert Valeur, ‘‘ Democratic Governments in Europe. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. 99: 


~ 


$2.50. 


DD 
pp. 
rk 





























fall of a ministry. French administra- 


s ineredibly bound with red tape and 


ble of efficiency. The routine adminis- 
.. fonctionnaires, protected by civil service 
ire a bulwark against reform. Public- 


In 1933, 


almost unanimous vote, their convention 


eachers are strongly organized. 


that in ease of threat cf war, even of 
ensive character, they would join to aid a 
strike to paralyze the nation’s defense. 
ne through Professor Valeur’s account 
wonder and admiration. 

suell’s “Switzerland” is the gem of a 
an illustration of how all the things 
en think impossible have been done and 


We, Now? 


of the conditions and trends of various 


re are For a quickly readable 
of community life in your country see a 
tion of appraisals in a book issued by the 


ersity of Chieago.2® Population changes, 
and country adjustments, condition of 
Vevroes, child welfare, relief, radicalism, family, 

on, community organization, erime, sick- 
<<, education and trends are handled each by 
specialist in the particular field. Each survey 
preceeded by an abstract. There are graphs 


1arts. 


Impressing the History Lessons. A professor 
history in Teachers College, Boston,?” notes 
t by getting a frank opinion from pupils you 
arn how seriously remiss your teaching 

be. <A fifth-grade child in almost perfect 
New England comments: “I don’t see the use of 
tudying about people and things that have been 
I like 


to learn about live things like airplanes and 


lead so long and don’t do us any good. 


lios.” Professor Hubbard reproduces a num- 
ber of the reasons given by children for disliking 
history, also comments of those who say they 

oy it. Reading between the lines you see that 
king and disliking depend on the teacher and 
Professor Hubbard proceeds to ex- 
mine the winning ways and produces a lively 


her ways. 


book, emphasizing some of them. She gives 


dramatic sketches that illustrate her points. She 


William F. Ogburn, Editor, ‘‘ Social Changes 
during Depression and Reeovery.’’ University of 
Chicago Press. 828 pp. $1.00. 

* Eleanor Hubbard, ‘‘ Teaching History through 
Dramatie Presentation.’? Benjamin H. Sanborn 
ind Company, Chieago. 447 pp. $1.76. 
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stresses impromptu dramatization, play-writing 
by the teacher, by the class and by individual 
pupils, pantomimes, pageants, puppet shows 
and so on. 

In all this I am reminded of the bright women 
who used to guide the New York Washington 
Irving High Sehool girls to produce pageants 
thirty years ago. The main thing was to get a 
big inspiring theme and to present it with thrill 
ing beauty. The imminent danger was the con- 
tagion of current vaudeville and musical-comedy 
trivialities. Professor Hubbard’s motives ap- 
pear throughout as of a very high tone with an 
insistence upon use of the best possible perfec- 
tion of the beauty of music, the dance, the 
costuming, so as to put across the worth-while 
theme. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


A Cheery Mind. 
fessor and soul-physician of the students of the 


Dr. Dorsey is the father con- 
University of Michigan. He is a professor, a 
doctor of medicine and an officer of a clinie. He 
book?* to 


weapons for fighting the inconsistencies, para- 


has written a provide practical] 


doxes and disappointments of life. He writes 
specifically for educators, whether they are help- 


ing others or themselves. He composes with 


vigor and well-grounded optimism. In what- 
ever state you are you can improve it. Nobody 


is just like you. You are unique. So is every- 
body else. 
He lays, in the opening chapters, a foundation 


The bulk 


of the book is a delineation of the way you can 


for the understanding of personality. 


bring yourself to grow toward full measure. 
His use of classical observations by great mas- 
Why, in 


light of his eminent ability to carry on unbroken 


ters of life and mind is notably able. 


and progressive discourse, he gathers the names 
of his quoted authors at the back of the book 
instead of putting each name on the page where 
it belongs, only Longmans, Green and Company 
know. Often have I put to a class of students 
the question, “Where should notes be printed ?” 
Never have I had but one answer, “On the page.” 
It is true I have never canvassed authors or pub- 
lishers. I have assumed that books are made for 
the advantage of those who use them. 

28 John Morris Dorsey, M.D., ‘‘ The Foundations 


of Human Nature.’’ Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York. 488 pp. $2.80. 
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Dr. Dorsey’s treatment of fear, guilt, com- 


plexes, happiness, work, play, self-respect and 
forcible and in- 


as notably 


religion strikes me 


His observations on teaching uncover 


spiring. 
a neglect of guarding the emotional life of ehil- 
dren. <A genius in algebra without an educated 


human understanding of children may be a focus 
of infection spreading serious mental diseases. 

Remarkably effective are the groups of terse 
conclusions with which the author terminates his 
chapters. Samples: 

It is each person’s birthright to have an indi- 
vidual hearing, to be considered unique. 

The best kind of therapy for the average per- 
son is to be helped to help himself. 

A man of healthy, well-balanced constitution 
tends to think straight. 


A man 


reason poorly. 


with a poor constitution tends to 

A man’s whole constitution, not merely his 
brain, speaks for him. 

The grace and well-being of the body give 
smoothness and good sense to the mind. 

Both 
modified. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


The immense possibilities 


constitution and cireumstanece can be 


Testing Simplified. 
of putting teaching farther out of guess-work 
than it now is are not apprehended by many 
school systems, say and 
Workman.*® The skill and care that have been 
put into the preparation of standard tests afford 
the and 
corrective capable of advancing a great deal of 


Professors Lineoln 


educational administrator a measure 
teaching so as to save the schools from an ap- 
palling waste. Why is this limit on the use of 
an instrument which, used intelligently, has 
proven of great worth to supervision and to 
efficient teaching? One reason has been doing 
too much in schools so as to get into the theo- 
retical and mathematical aspects of measurement 
above the needs and abilities of the average 
teacher. She has been frightened away from 
scientific measurement. These two authors pro- 
vide a text for teachers which is truly elementary 
and introductory. To make their book generally 
useful to the administrator as well as to the 
teacher they have treated in an appendix some 
of the more complicated statistical procedures. 
Lincoln, Linwood L. Workman, 
Results.’’ The 
317 pp. $2.00. 


29 Edward A. 
‘*Testing and the Use of Test 
Maemillan Company, New York. 
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After an interesting account of the strugel: 
of Rice, Cattell, Thorndike, Binet, Simon, Tor. 
man and others against the old-line educator: 
the two authors tell how tests are made, tried. 
improved and used. Scores, results, diagnoses 
remedial follow-ups, drill tests and modern ey. 
cational practices are expounded simply ang 
A wealth of important materia] gat). 
articles in professio; 


clearly. 
ered from scattered 
magazines are here brought together in Jovies 

This is a book likely to disp 
much of the dust kicked up by the agitators wh 
ery that the teacher’s work is too hard already 


Right use of tests makes it easier. 


conjunction. 


Youthful Bands for the Good Life. Coun 
selor Pendry and Professor Hartshorne*® haye 
done a timely service for all who are concerned 
for the character of youth. These two guidance 
specialists have asked all the clubs that youth 
are in what the aims and methods are. From thie 
replies received, from interviews with leaders, 
material was gathered to furnish this manual 
covering forty of the principal organizations 
interested in helping boys and girls into the good 
life. 

Of each society the history and growth ar 
noted, as are organization and administration, 
aims, program and procedure. Religious socie- 
A general appraisal is made in 
Educational 


ties are listed. 
a preliminary chapter. 
are given especial attention. 


features 


Not Too Fast, Schoolmaster. Dr. Demiashke- 
vich, graduate of the Imperial Historico- 
Philological Institute, Petrograd, now professor 
of education at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, writes his philosophy of 
education*! on these two texts, liberal and con- 
servative—“Philosophy is not a_ potentate’s 
throne but a battlefield of ideas,” “Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” In con- 
trast to the National Education Association's 
Denver resolution for freedom to bring contro- 
versial questions into the classroom, Dr. Demi- 
ashkevich notes the ean not always 
directly and freely discuss in its classes the 
problems and methods of daily political life. It 





school 


30 Elizabeth R. Pendry, Hugh Hartshorne, ‘*‘ Or- 
ganizations for Youth.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 359 pp. $2.75. 

31 Michael Demiashkevich, ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Education.’’ American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 449 pp. $2.50. 








range for a sound political education in 
rect way by guiding pupils in their read- 
\istory, in addition to the cultivation of 
tellectual efficiency. ‘Reading is as free 
thing.” Not only direct sharing in the 
of political problems by the legally 
of whom the school population is com- 
out of the question, but discussion and 
current politics should be very 

d if not altogether excluded. 
uuthor diseusses science, philosophy, eur- 
educational theories, intellectual training, 
r-building, the changing social order, 
alism, patriotism, internationalism, leader- 


and demoeracy. His illustrations and 
thorities are largely classical—Aeschylus, 
on, Bain, Carlyle, Cicero, Democritus, 
Emerson, Diderot, Helvetius, Kant, 


\urelius, Aristotle, Thucydides, Spinoza, 
Spencer, Sophocles and others, balanced by 
Dewey, Bagley, Thorndike, Kandel, Kilpatrick, 


Horne, Butler and Briggs. 


Surprising Facts Regarding Outside Exami- 

tions. Investigations do not bear out the as- 
sumption that state tests measure a difference in 
or of a teacher who is officially qualified as 
pared with any who are not. 

ools which achieve the best results in state 
tests have a markedly high teacher turnover. 

Pupils taught by teachers of more than two 


L 


vears’ experience do not secure higher scores 
han pupils taught by teachers with only two 
years of experience. 

Teachers paid larger salaries have pupils 
aking the best records in state tests. 

State tests don’t improve instruction. 
Continued use of state tests to measure the 
worth of teaching is not in accordance with a 

ind theory or with results. 

These conelusions I reach from studying an 
aborate series of measurements made by Dr. 
Davis under the guidance of Professors Willard 
Embree, George Strayer, Edward Evenden and 
Helen Walker, of Teachers College, New York 
When I was a high-school principal there 
were some investigations made by a number of 
is as to the effeet of New York State Regents’ 


5° H. MeVey Davis, ‘‘Use of State High-School 
Examinations as an Instrument for Judging the 
Work of Teachers. ’’ ress 
mbia University, New York. 


Teachers College Press, Co- 
101 pp. $1.50. 
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examinations upon the quality of teaching. Ae 
cording to Regents’ tests teachers were excellent 
one term; failures, the next; then excellent or 
good, or bad to the extent that there was only 
one reasonable explanation, namely, that the 
examinations and not the teachers had the jit- 
One of the the Board of 


tegents came to one of our dinners. 


ters. members of 
His answer 
to the findings was “Sure! The whole examina- 
tion system is an expensive fake, but it gives 
jobs to lots of nice people.” I wonder whether 
the Teachers College sponsors whe encouraged 
this young researcher to make this laborious 
examination think that faets have any effect in 
producing changes in procedures of state boards 
of edueation. If the doctorate committee ever 
run out of projects for investigators, I recom- 
mend “Whether and 


are influenced by results of surveys.” 


how much school-boards 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Middle Road in French. The Maemillan’s 
new French book** departs from the tradition 
lesson books. It does not go head over heels in- 
to the “direct,” “natural” or “oral” methods. It 
does not consider talking the chief aim of 
French teaching in America. It aims at direct 
reading skill but retains the dignity, vigor and 
system of the older grammar lesson books. <A 
predominant feature of this new book is sensing 
the language, observing grammatical structure 
and finding a need for rules before they are in- 
flicted. Each lesson has a vocabulary, grammar 
references, a conversation for ear training, a 
practice reading, pronunciation exercises and a 
Reading is the chief business during 
The importance of silent read- 


dictation. 
the first weeks. 
ing is stressed. Experiments have shown that it 
makes for more accurate understanding and bet- 
ter retention than the deciphering method does. 
Exercises in scanning or skimming a paragraph 
for essential content is a frequent feature. It is 
well supplied with new and searching tests and 
exercises. The contents are arranged in this 
order: Reeognitional Exercises for Ear and Eye, 
Creative Exercises in Speaking and Writing, 
and Grammar, 


Principles of Pronunciation 


Vocabularies, Index. 


33 Philip H. Churchman, Leland L. Atwood, 
Arthur R. Racine, ‘‘A First Book in French.’’ 
561 pp. $1.76; “Manual for Teachers.’’ 94 pp. 
80 cents. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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Breaking into the Big Three. In 1882 my 
high-school companions and I had spent more 
than a quarter of our four years’ course getting 
ready for and working through a limited selec- 
tion from the works of J. Caesar, M. T. Cicero 
and P. Vergil Maro. Even then Professor 
Joseph Estabrook told us that the wicked college 
entrance committees required us to read these 
not by any means the most interesting or valu- 
able writers in the Latin language. Sinee then 
the efforts of some classical teachers to break the 
barricade have been numerous. Three hardy 
adventurers of Cleveland** are the last to storm 
the old breastworks. They issue Augustus 

Caesar’s autobiographical sketch and fragments 

of other writings by him. They add allurements 
of pictures. They offer him as a substitute for 
the older Caesar’s brutal and bloody work or as 
additional reading in the high-school Latin 
course, 
SCIENCE 
A New Universe. John on Patmos saw a new 
heaven and a new earth for the first heaven and 
the first earth had passed away. Those of us 
to whom science in our school days taught the 
eternal verities have been obliged sorrowfully to 
bury them. On my shelf is the splendid Stoek- 
hard’s Chemistry which my mother studied. 
Next stands Eliot and Storer. These old friends 
are like retired captains of sailing ships; they 
are picturesque and useless. Alongside of them 
I set Dr. Millikan’s upstart and saucy yvoung- 
ster> a book of very recent discoveries of 
fundamentally new elements in the human eon- 
ception of the universe. Here you haye early 
views of electricity, general proof of its atomie 
nature, the eleetron’s possible divisibility, its 
structures, radiant energy, waves and particles. 
discovery of the cosmic rays, measurement of 
them, the neutron, transmutation of the elements, 
and so on. These are matters not dreamed of 
ten years ago. Professor Millikan points out 
the social implications of these discoveries. He 
enlivens the text with nearly a hundred graphic 
plates. He confines himself to problems of eur- 
rent interest, speaking in as non-technical lan- 
guage as the subject allows. 

34 Robert S. Rogers, Kenneth Scott, Margaret M. 
Ward, ‘‘Caesaris Augusti Res Gestae et Frag- 
menta.’” D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
119 pp. $1.20. 

35 Robert A. Millikan, ‘‘ Electrons (+ and -), 


Protons, Neutrons and Cosmie Rays.’’ University 
of Chicago Press. 492 pp. $3.50, 











Science Lore for Juniors. 


How make nature \ 
How keep himself well and styo 
How enjoy himself? How know his place 
science*® have made a bright book answer, 
these questions for pupils in the junior hjo 


abound in it. The interests of young people g 
made the basis of instruction in modern = 


A Science Reading Tect. 
to boys and girls, the authors*? of another } 
millan reading book note that “American \, 
of Science” gives the names of 22,000 me 
women in America. Shouldn’t you know so 
thing about what these people are doing 
likely that some of you will appear in a fut 
edition of “American Men of Science.” 
rate, you want to learn about them. 

Accordingly, these two assemblers of a - 
reader offer units in earth sciences, astrono 


physies, industries, transport, architecture 
Eleanor Edie, Bruce Horsfa! 
Study and teaching helps abound. 
Arithmetic Changing. An awakening bo 
arithmetic comes from the National Council 
Teachers of Mathematies.3* 
set by Duke University’s Brownwell in the op 
ing study—psychological aspects. 
incidental learning, an old and newer concept 
of method, are weighed and found wanting 
The need of a better teaching, founded on under 





standing of number, quantity and operations, } 
argued convineingly and backed by studies 

Subsequent articles by Leo Brueck 
3urdette Buckingham, Guy Buswell 
others show that this emphasis on understandin 
is a reform school superintendents need to inst 
tute in their schools. 








Other essays here «ea 


with activity programs, economy of time, teac! 
training, ability transfer and other « 


36 Samuel Ralph Powers, Elsie Flint 
Herbert Bascom Bruner, ‘‘Man’s Control of 


Environment.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston 


Work of Scientists.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
38 Thirteen Authors, ‘‘The Teaching of Arith 
Tenth Yearbook. Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, New York. 
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vene Emeritus Simith has a brilliant 
the whole field: comments witty and 
No one has a greater familiarity with 
- texts than David Eugene. It is nota- 
he finds American arithmeties ahead of 
ors but like them hanging on to obsolete 
| practices to be found nowhere out of 
Vo one out of a classroom ever mentions 
or subtrahend. Dividend in out-of- 
anguage is something else. 
whole book is a protest against and a 
f relief from a tragie and stupid course 


ferred to by teacher Johnston of Chicago 
\ | College: “The way arithmetic is taught 


esponsible for failures in it and dislike of it. 
Children like it as long as they understand it. 
When, in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, we 
d crowd for an apprehension of all the 
never stopping to note whether the child 
ees the why of these intricate processes, we per- 
intelligence. He coneludes that arith- 

« consists of juggling figures and working 


| examples. 


nsome Books. 
ent and rudiments of scientific thinking are 
e aims of three teachers experienced in nature 
as developed in New York City publie 

The authors have prepared four sup- 
for the fifth and sixth 
Birds, flowers, insects, animals, trees, 


Nature Appreciation, en- 


ementary readers 


hes, sun, moon, stars, earth-forms and such 


7 


ke interesting matters are described in lively 
text with such questions and tests as the authors 

The illustrator and 
the the 


sueeessful. 
added to 


ive found 
distinction of 


nave 


Science for Junior High Schoois. Air, water, 
eat, light, eleetricity, rocks, fossils, soil, ani- 

plants, foods, the human body and the 
everlasting stars furnish the themes for an at- 
illustrated study put out by the 
Book Company.*° The 
ive teachers and experienced writers, are 
-kilful in narration, ingenious in the composition 


i eacas ers 
Veiy 


+ 


erican authors, 


Lucille Nieol, Samuel M. Levenson, Teressa 
Kahn, ‘‘The Nature Hour.’’ Fifth year, Spring, 
lly pp. 76 cents; Autumn, Winter. 120 pp. 76 
ents; Sixth year, Spring, 136 pp. 80 cents; 
\utumn, Winter, 135 pp. 80 cents; Silver, Bur- 
tt, and Company, New York. 

George W. Hunter, Walter G. Whitman, ‘‘ My 
Science Problems.’’ American Book Com- 
431 pp. $1.20. 


Own 


v, New York. 
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of self-testing exercises, of review summaries, of 
thought-starters, of recreational suggestions, of 
club programs and of attractive reading lists. 
They use the preview, the problem, the story test 
and numerous engaging devices. They give les 
sons on the effect of aleohol and nareoties and in 
safety teaching and first aid. Their preface is a 
high-class body of suggestions as to what to ex 
pect and how to secure results in the use of the 
book. 
DOMESTIC TRANQUILITY 

Bright Home Book. 

for an unusual modern book on living well have 


The trio*! responsible 


contributed so much that is new and have given 
old stand-by truths such freshness that the result 
is altogether happy. They have recognized a 
truth often overlooked in school texts, namely, 
that a man is also of importance in a home. 
The 


making home a 


Every happy marriage has a husband. 
boy’s share and satisfaction in 
success is given attention here. In addition to 
a bright historical sketch of the American home, 
modern construction, equipment and decoration, 
there is much on personality, health, finance, 
management, child-rearing, choosing a mate, 
courtship and the family’s duty toward the com- 
munity. Sex problems of the adolescent are 
treated frankly with appeal to the highest aspi- 
rations of youth. The study-plans appended to 


each chapter are unusually good. 


Homemaking Professor Anna 
Cooley, New York Teachers College expert in 


the arts of the home, leads out upon the stage 


Supreme. 


a new star performer‘? who offers a striking 
modern program in homemaking. Miss Herring- 
ton has written a compact manual for teachers 
which insists upon work by the girls under con- 
ditions as near as possible to what they will meet 
The author is adept in tabulation 
She gets into this small book an 
She 
She derives her methods 


out of school. 
and summary. 
amazing amount of specific procedures. 
keeps a lively interest. 
from a coherent body of principles. 
etry or algebra expert whom ever I heard has 


No geom- 


organized a course so definitely hooked to clear 
objectives or better buttressed with tests and 
41 Helen Mougey Jordan, M. Louisa Ziller, John 


Franklin Brown, ‘‘Home and Family.’’ The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 426 pp. $1.60. 


42 Evelyn M. Herrington, ‘‘ Homemaking, an In- 
D. Appleton-Cen- 
$2.00. 


tegrated Teaching Program.’’ 
tury Company, New York. 205 pp. 
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records. The days when any sort of nice girl 
was allowed to teach domestic art or science are 
over. To comply with the stiff but reasonable 
demands of this volume you must become an edu- 
cator of high grade. The remarkable lifting of 
this line of teaching to a professional plane 
higher than the common level of academic in- 
structions has been achieved by teachers who a 
few years ago were smarting under ill-concealed 
contempt from their pedagogic sisters. As an 
old-time teacher of Latin I doff my hat to the 


scholarly and practical Lady Herrington. 


HEALTH 

Straightforward Public Hygiene. From two 
doctors of medicine, both university professors 
of hygiene,** comes a highly readable book em- 
bellished with many pictures. It is a college 
text upon the eare of public health. There is 
an excellent history of community effort to miti- 
vate disease. There are chapters on sources of 
infection, on housing, on food, on occupational 
risks, on sex problems, on city and country risks, 
on the menace of patent medicine, on the duty 
of educational institutions, and so on. The ma- 
terial is presented with notable literary skill, 
clearly, forcibly, with no concern as to whose 
interests are damaged in pursuit of the happi- 
ness and welfare of the population at large. 


The Dilemmas of Physical Education. A 
vigorous and constructive work is that of Pro- 
fessor Staley** of the University of Illinois. By 
an entertaining review of the struggles of school 
men from the earliest times to arrive at a satis- 
factory definition of education he uncovers the 
persistent habit of proceeding from what the 
schools do at any time and making a definition 
based on that. For instance, mathematical abil- 
ity is an aim of education. Analyze this objec- 
tive and you have arithmetic ability, algebra 
ability, geometry ability and so on. On the other 
hand, men outside of the schools, philosophers, 
statesmen, merchants and others conceive a dif- 
ferent aim and hammer the schools for neglect 
of it. Rebels in the schools take up the new 
ideas. Curriculum revision ensues. The widest 
and purest concept of education never gets its 
curriculum. There are too many interests in- 

48 Dean Franklin Smiley, Adrian Gordon Gould, 
‘“Community Hygiene.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 368 pp. $2.00. 

44 Edward C. Staley, ‘‘The Curriculum in 
Sports.’’ W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 
373 pp. $2.50. 





trenched in the course of study. 





VoL. 42, 


No 


the proponent of the good life as the aim of 


Accord Y g 


‘ 


cation must select what practices, knowle 


and exercises the schools can be persuay 


adopt. 


cational philosophy, showed his Scottish | 


] 


t 


1 4 
e¢ 


Alexander Bain, pioneer in modern , 


ya nt 


eality when, after discussing all the k 


definitions of edueation, he coneluded that , 


cation is what educational institutions do. 


Dr. Staley gives an informative review 


physieal-education 
that of the Greeks, 


movements. He 


“1} 
GeSCT hes 


of Basedow, of Gutsmy 


i 


of Jahn, of Spiess and Ling. In the Unit, 


States we have had 


the system of West Poin: 


of Jahn, of Dio Lewis, of Spiess, of Ling, 
Sargent, of Betz, of Jessie Bancroft, of Gulick. 
of Andersen, of Skarstrom, of Delsarte, 
Bowen, of Wood, of Hetherington. In 
ent bewildering variety of systems those 


] 
+ 


vuhe pre s 


Williams, of Nash and of Sharman are conspi 
Dr. Staley’s lists of the class activities 
these courses, his analysis of their values, are 


ous. 


means of enlightenment of immense value 


high-school principal. 

Throughout, Dr. Staley clings to the centra 
idea that the physical education curriculum, : 
called, should be organized and conducted a 


to the 


cording to standardized educational theories a 


practices. 


This is a contrast to the way most 


studies are admitted to the eurrieulum and di 
The course of study is a 


rected afterwards. 


patchwork having little relation to any consis 
tent educational philosophy. 
In a strong chapter the author argues that 


there is no physical education. 


there may be a division into physical and men 
The sim 


tal categories is manifestly unsound. 


plest so-called physical exercises can not be done 
without use of and development of the mind 
Why not throw away the designation, physica 
education? What we have under that name 1: 
sports education. Be honest and eall it so. Th 


author reasons a course under this title. 


You 


may put in it only sports socially approved 1! 
Gulick, in New York, could 


your community. 


include dancing; Watters in his Southern re 
ligious community lost his place for what ! 

Y. M. C. A. Gulick did easily. Boxing ané 
wrestling are allowed in the Bronx; frowned 00 


in Brooklyn. 


clude 


instruction 


in social virtues. 


I 





+ 


l 


The sports curriculum must 


ai 


must 
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hygienie games and must teach the 
n of health. 
y is no dreamer. He is offering 
has perfected through trial and im- 
for many years. His provisions for 
outside of class, his consideration of 
and specific principles of attainable 
n, his patient reasoning toward conclu- 
ake his book a boon in these days of 
ve criticism. The text is prime for students 


r to teach in this field and for teachers 


already engaged in it. 


Physical Educators and Their Pupils. 

d witty, scholarly and suspicious, sub- 
traditional slogans to serutiny, Dr. 
puts physical education on the high- 

ne. His monumental volume covers all 
teacher of physical education does. It 

a complete knowledge of the workings of 
nan mind and body, a grasp of facts in no 
nferior to the equipment of the well- 
d physician. It is written for young 
al edueators, for teachers of hygiene, for 
nts with eurlosity and energy, for research- 
id for progressives discontented with much 
s called education. “I hope,” says the 
thor, “that these pages will be less dull than 
isual text in this field and that the reader 


ay laugh with me, or even at me, so long as he 


port 
iu 


Copiously illustrated, the book treats of mus- 


le, tissues, organs, functions, foods, power, 
ficieney, posture, exercise, all the gymnasium 


field activities, fatigue, sleep, alcohol, to- 
co, training, second wind, tests, calibration 
f exercises, the brain, emotions, sex organs, the 
ling of wounds, casualties and the main ob- 
tives of physical education. Bibliographies 
ud an extensive index make the book complete 
lay-by-day reference. 


MUSIC 
Musical Philosopher. Will Earhart for 
rty-five years has sung an educational doctrine 
ch for simplicity and universal appeal is a 
‘lel for all school men. With the consistent 


“arhart modesty he launches a masterly book 


ud says it is not a treatise on philosophy, 
theties or psychology, but the thoughts of a 
cher seeking in those three fields some 


** Perey M. Dawson, M.D., ‘‘ Physiology of Phys- 
| Education.’? Williams and Wilkins Company, 


Baltimore. 938 pp. $8.00. 


guidance that will enable him to teach better with 
a clearer and wider vision.*® Beginning with a 
survey of trends in philosophy, the author inter- 
prets the industrial society, materialism and 
esthetics. The teaching of musie in accordance 
with human needs and capacities is a theme 
which Dr. Earhart here handles with high pur- 
pose and practical detail. A common usage of 
saddling upon musie¢ a pictorial harness or story- 
telling trappings is vigorously attacked. Music 
is music. Tone, form, pattern and its other 
essentials are sufficient. Architecture need not 
tell a story nor awaken a memory of past expe- 
rience. Nor need musie do so. 

The author puts intelligence and diagnostic 
tests sharply in their places. He remonstrates 
against the tendeney of education to disregard 
the esthetie attitude of children. Their art sense 
is inhibited and atrophied. Development toward 
humane and eultured living has been defeated 
by teaching. 

The destruction of desire for reading or learn- 
ing a foreign language or of knowing geometry 
or of mastering music is often the result of too 
early and much drill upon symbols, letters, 
words, figures and notations. Enjoyment is lost 
behind the symbols which should reveal it. 
Fascination fades into indifference and distaste. 

Good and bad practices are discussed by the 
author with a clean-cut reasonableness. It is a 
book especially valuable for school masters who 
are unmusical. Others will profit amply by it. 


For a Musical America. Who has not ob- 
served the turning of America toward music? 
The board of the Carnegie Corporation did. 
They asked Erie Clarke to prepare a book show- 
ing how music ean best be furthered.47 This 
engaging writer shows the United States, after 
generations of artistic torpor, leaping with 
eagerness into musical activity. He shows why 
we need music, how the local school board hin- 
ders it. Here is a musician who pulls you back 
to a contemplation of the principle on which 
childless citizens are compelled to pay for sup- 
port of publie education. Schools are not for 
those who are in them but are for the common- 
wealth. The author is sound and sane in his 

46 Will Earhart, ‘‘The Meaning and Teaching of 


Musie.’’ M. Witmark and Sons, New York. 250 
pp. $3.00. 

47 Eric Clarke, ‘‘ Music in Everyday Life.’’ W. 
W. Norton and Company, New York. 288 pp. 
$3.00. 
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arguments for education in music. It is an 


alluring book, easv to read, definite in sugges- 


tion. 


Music 
must Occupy a iarge place In it The debilitat- 


extended. 


ing idea that musie is only tor those with talent 


must be abandoned. 


Want to Enjoy Must To guide the unini- 
tiated into the complex realms of music, to be 
a good companion to those already in who would 
discover more, Rutgers Professor McKinney and 


University of London Lecturer Anderson offer 


a superb book on music appreciation.45 These 
authors go into the need and nature of enjoy- 
ment, the equipment of the listener, the compos- 


er’s materials—rhythm, timbre, melody, har- 


mony, form and variety. There are chapters on 
creat masterpieces, on chamber music, spirituals, 
national qualities, ballets, modern stuff, music 
in America, folk songs, the instruments, voices 
and so on. There is a glossary and an index, 
topies for diseussion, bibliographies and lists of 
compositions illustrating each point. The au- 


have in view the unfortunates 


thors say they 
without musical training. Apparently they were 
writing for me. I am ready to go on the stand 
to testify that at no point in the thirty-five 
brilliant chapters did I feel bored or lost. With 
a book like this the dwellers in American cities, 
the students in colleges can find entranee into 
the fuller life which is becoming every day more 
attainable to citizens of the U.S. A. as the music 


teachers sing their way to the front. 


ART 
Science Essays Picture-Gazing. Yes, indeed, 
there is something new under the sun. The pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, University of 
Chieago, Guy Buswell, has put it into a surpris- 
Ing book.*® 


Chicago investigators used in determining eye 


By means of a machine such as the 


movements in reading, photographie reeords 


have been made showing where you look and 
how long you fix your gaze on what centers of 
interest in a picture. This is only part of the 
story. From one inquiry to another Professor 
Buswell leads you through significant findings 
as to the effect of design, color and of being told 

48 Howard D. McKinney, W. R. Anderson, ‘‘ Dis- 
covering Musie.’’ American Book Company, New 
York. 334 pp. $3.00. 

49 Guy Thomas Buswell, ‘‘ How People Look at 
University of Chicago Press. 198 pp. 


Pictures. ’’ 


$3.00, 
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beforehand how to look at a picture. The dia 
The book 
is especially noteworthy as presenting implhiea- 


rrams and illustrations are striking, 


tions involved in the present emphasis on appre 
ppre- 
ciation stressed by teachers of art. 


Time to Recover Your Art. Considering the 
attacks on fads and frills to the damage of some 
of the most humanizing work in your sehools 
books. 


George Bridgman has issued a library of twenty. 


your teachers are entitled to some art 


five beautiful little volumes at a dollar each. 
They include illustrated handbooks on lettering, 
color, design, decoration, animals, sketching, 
costume, heads and faces. I have before me the 
latest of these dollar books.°°® 
ple precepts for ink-drawings, each point illus. 


It contains sim- 


trated. 
of high-grade work by pupils in public schools 
in various parts of the United States. 


After these come a hundred specimens 


These 
amazing examples of what school boys and girls 
can do will inspire yours. 


Pictures Preferred. Millet’s “Gleaners” is the 
picture most frequently mentioned in the sixty- 
five syllabuses for art appreciation studied by 
Miss Morrison.®! Raphael’s “Madonna of the 
Chair” comes next. 

Over six hundred pictures are recommended if 
the lists are added together. Miss Morrison sub- 
jected the most frequently mentioned of these to 
a large number of children and tried a number 
of experiments. The investigations and conelu- 
sions are pertinent for persons responsible for 
art classes in schools. 


Art in the Schools. Thirteen authorities, ap- 
proved of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, are responsible for a 
monograph®*? of rare beauty adorned with artis- 
tie plates. The aims and methods of art in- 
struction, its future, textiles, intuitive method, 
appreciation, geometry and Mexican sculpture 
are the principal essays. It is a forum of diver- 
gent views on forward-looking trends in differ- 
ent types of schools as well as on various phi- 
losophies of contemporary art. 

50 Numerous contributors, ‘‘How to Draw with 
Pen, Brush and Ink.’’ Bridgman Publishers, Pel 
ham, N. Y. 64 pp. $1.00. 

51 Jeanette Gertrude Morrison, ‘‘ Children’s Pref- 
erences for Pictures.’’ University of Chicage 
Press. 57 pp. $1.00. ef 

52 Belle Boas, Editor, ‘‘ Art Education Today. 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, Ne¥ 
York. 85 pp. $1.25. 





